








LITTELL’S LIVING AGE.—No. 318.—22 JUNE, 1850. 


GERMAN POPULAR PROPHECIES. 


LETTER FROM PROFESSOR GREGORY TO THE EDITOR 
OF BLACKWOOD’S MA@AZINE. 


Dear Sin, — The following notice of certain 
popular prophetic traditions, widely current in the 
country to which they refer, may perhaps prove 
interesting to your numerous readers. 

All widely-spread opinions, however apparently 
absurd, have, or have had at some time, a founda- 
tion in nature or in historical fact ; and it cannot 
be uninteresting, with a view to the history of 
popular traditions, to place on record those which 
I have here collected, even although we cannot at 
present trace them satisfactorily to their origin. The 
whole subject of trances, and the various phenomena 
connected with them, including the second-sight, is 
one hitherto very imperfectly studied, and for that 
reason I have not entered into detail on that part 
of the question ; but I may possibly do so at a 
future period.—Believe me, very truly yours, 

Wituiam Grecory. 

Edinburgh, April 16, 1850. 

Ir is well known that in all ages, and in most 
countries, prophetic traditions have been said to 
exist ; and although it may often have happened 
that such traditions have arisen from spurious 
prophecies, written after the event, and falsely said 
to have existed before it, yet it would also appear 
that genuine prophecies have from time to time 
appeared, and become traditions before the events 
took place. Of course, we do not here allude to 
the Scriptural prophecies, but to such as have no 
pretensions to adivine origin. There can he little 
doubt that the Sybilline Books contained prophecies 
of the future fate of Rome ; and although we can- 
not now ascertain, even if this were the case, 
whether they were accurate predictions, or merely 
sagacious guesses, nor whether the event confirmed 
them, yet the tradition of their existence is in 
itself curious. We cannot here enter into an 
enumeration of the various prophecies which are 
said to have existed, in ancient or modern times, 
before the events occurred, but on some future 
Occasion we may return to that subject: in the 
mean time we may allude, as a modern example 
of popular prophecy in our own country, to the 
prediction of the extinction of the male line of the 
house of Seaforth, in the person of a deaf Caberfae 
—a prediction which Mr. Morritt of Rokeby, the 
friend of Scott, heard quoted in Ross-shire at a 
time when the last Lord Seaforth, who became 
quite deaf, had several sons in perfect health. We 
have no doubt our Highland readers are acquainted 
with many analogous cases. 

Our present object is to direct attention to the 
fact, that in Germany, more especially on the Rhine 
and in Westphalia, there exist many remarkable 
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popular prophecies concerning public events, of 
various dates, and originating in various quarters, 
but exhibiting a remarkable coincidence in many 
of the chief points. Many of these have been 
printed at various times ; others exist as traditions 
among the peasantry ; others, again, are said upon 
good evidence to have been in modern times taken 
down from the lips of the prophets themselves, all 
or most of whom are now dead. Yet they gener- 
ally predict, and often with strange minuteness 
of detail, events which were to occur about this 
time—viz., 1848, 1849, and 1850. Political and 
religious convulsions, wars, and finally peace and 
prosperity, form the burden of them ; and we shall 
see that the events of 1848 and 1849 supply appar- 
ently strong confirmation of their truth, their 
previous existence being admitted. 

Having spent some months in Rhenish Prussia 
during the summer of 1849, we made many inqui- 
ries on the subject, and found everywhere, and 
among #1l classes, a firm conviction of the genuine- 
ness of many of the popular prophecies ; while it 
was admitted that they had long been known and 
believed by the people. As the matter, considered 
under any point of view, is a curious and interest- 
ing one, we procured the latest work on the subject, 
which in fact appeared while we were in Germany. 
It is entitled, ‘* Prophetic Voices, with Explana- 
tions. A collection, as perfect as possible, of all 
Prophecies, of Ancient and Modern Date, concern- 
ing the Present and Future Times, with an expla- 
nation of the obscure parts,’ by Th. Beykirch, 
licentiate in Theology, and (R. C.) curate in 
Dortmund. The worthy curate is often too brief 
in his accounts of the prophecies themselves, and 
very diffuse in his explanations, which, for the 
most part, tend to extract from the predictions the 
comfortable assurance of the complete reéstablish- 
ment of the Roman Catholic religion, and the utter 
discomfiture of Protestantism. He even treats his 
readers to a disquisition, altogether out of place, 
on Scriptural prophecies, and an interpretatien, by 
Holzhatiser, of the Apocalypse, in which he applies 
to Protestantism the same passages which Protes- 
tants apply to the Papacy, and does so, apparently, 
very much to his own satisfaction. We shall not 
touch on these parts of his work, but use it as a 
storehouse, from which we may draw the predic- 
tions themselves, without regarding them through 
the theological medium of the reverend author. 

The first we shall mention is of an ancient date. 
It is the vaticination of Brother Herrmann, a monk 
of the monastery of Lehnin, who flourished circa 
A. D. 1270, and died in the odor of sanctity. Itis 
written ina hundred leonine hexameters, rhyming 
in the middle and end of each verse, and was 
printed in 1723 by Professor Lilienthal, from what 
was said to be an old MS. His prophecies chiefly 
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concerned the future fate of his own monastery of 
Lehnin in Brandenburg, and of the monastery of 
Chorin in the Uckermark, a part of Brandenburg. 
But as that fate depended on public events, more 
especially on the history of the princes of that 
country, his vaticination assumes the form of a 
brief prophetic history of the house of Hohenzol- 
lern, that is, the now royal house of Prussia. Our 
readers will probably readily dispense with the 
whole of the original hexameters of the good monk, 
but we shal! give a few specimens: he begins— 

1. Nune tibi, cum cura, Lehnin!: cano fata 
futura, 


2. Que mihi monstravit Dominus, qui cuncta 
creavit, &c. 

Now, oh Lehnin! I sing with sorrow to thee 
thy future fates, 


Which the Lord, the Creator of all, has shown to 
me. 


He proceeds to describe the prosperity of Lehnin 
under the race of Otto I., and its decay after the 
extinction of this family, which took place in the 
person of Henry III., 1320. These princes were 
from Anhalt, of the race called the Askanier in 
German history. 

At verses 14 et seg., he describes Brandenburg 
as becoming a den of lions, while the true heir is 
excluded. After Margrave Henry III., the Dukes 
of Pomerania, Mecklenburg, Brunswick, Anhalt, 
Electoral Saxony, and Bohemia, attacked the Mark, 
(Brandenburg,) and committed horrible devasta- 
tions. The Emperor Louis of Bavaria seized it 
for himself, excluding the princes of Saxony, the 
nearest heirs to the former princes. 

After various details concerning the fate of 
Brandenburg, plundered by robber knights and 
barons, who were to be put down by a strong 
emperor, as happened under Charles 1V., who died 
in 1378—he comes to the accession of the Hohen- 
zollerns, and describes the first prince of that family 
as rising to distinction by holding two castles or 
Burgen. ‘The Emperor Sigismund sold Branden- 
burg to Frederick, Burggraf of Nuremberg, of the 
house of Hohenzollern. He belonged to the lower 
nobility, but now became more important by the pos- 
session of two castles—those of Nuremberg and 
Brandenburg. These examples are sufficient to 
give an idea of that part of Brother Herrmann’s 
prophecy concerning events which preceded the 
printing of it in 1723, and in which he describes 
seriatim, without giving the names, and very briefly, 
but in striking language, the fate and character of 
the successive margraves, electors, and kings, till he 
comes to Frederick William I., who died in 1740, 
seventeen years after the prophecy was printed, and 
whose character and death he describes. Then 
follows Frederick the Great, whose career, with 
its vicissitudes, is indicated with tolerable clearness. 
One line is curious, 

84. Flantibus hine Austris, vitam vult credere 
claustris. 

When the south wind blows, he trusts his life 
to the cloisters. 


In fact, Frederick, when hard pressed by the 
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Austrians, was once compelled to conceal himself 
in a monastery. 

Auster signifies south wind, but is probably here 
used for Austria. 

After his successor, Frederick William II., 
whom the good monk truly describes as vicious, 
sensual, and oppressive, but not warlike, comes this 
line— 

89. Natus florebit ; quod non sperasset habebit. 

The son shall flourish ; he shall possess what 
he did not hope for. 

The application of this to the iate king, Fred- 
erick William III., is obvious. Under him, Prussia, 
after having been reduced to the lowest ebb by 
Napoleon, became, unexpectedly, far more powerful 
than it had ever been. 


90. Sed populus tristis flebit temporibus istis. 

92. Et princeps nescit quod nova potentia crescit. 

But the sad people shall mourn in these times ; 
_And the king knows not that a new power is 
rising. 

These lines also apply well to Frederick Wil- 
liam II. 


93. Tandem sceptra gerit, qui ultimus stem- 
matis erit. 

At length he bears the sceptres, who shall be 
the last of his race. 

Now this is very remarkable. In line 49, he 
had said— 

49. Hoc ad undenum durabit stemma venenum. 


This poison* shall Jast to the eleventh genera- 
tion. 


The present king, Frederick William IV., is 
the eleventh from Joachim III., the first Protestant 
prince of Brandenburg, in reference to whom the 
above line is written. But why did the writer 
(even supposing the prophecy not to have existed 
earlier than 1723, when it was printed) stop at this 
point? We shall see that other prophecies coincide 
with this one in predicting that the present will be 
the last king of Prussia. 

Then comes the remarkable line— 

95. Et pastor gregem recipit, Germania regem. 

And the shepherd receives his flock ; Germany 
a king. 

The worthy curate of Dortmund explains this 
as pointing out the submission of Europe to the 
Pope, and of Germany to one sovereign. Brother 
Herrmann goes on to predict peaceful times, and 
the restoration of Chorin and Lehnin to their 
pristine splendor. 

We have omitted many curious lines, but the 
reader will probably feel satisfied that the brief 
and obscure vaticinations of Brother Herrmann are 
worthy of notice, especially that part of them 
relating to the last hundred and twenty years, bear- 
ing in mind that they were printed in 1723. 

The next prophet mentioned by our author is 
Joseph von Gorres, who died in January, 1848— 
that is, before the last revolution in France, which 
shook the thrones of Europe. On his death-bed 


* Protestant heresy. 
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he lamented the misfortunes about to come on 
Poland, deseribing Hungary as appearing to him 
one huge field of carnage, and wept over the ap- 
proaching downfall of the European monarchies. 
The events of February and March, 1848, the insur- 
rection in Posen, the devastations committed by the 
Prussians in suppressing it, and the war in Hun- 
gary, would appear to be the events to which he 
referred. But he was a man deeply read in history, 
and there are some of those prophetic hints which 
may possibly have occurred to him as reflections 
on probable events, and have assumed a certain 
degree of vividness in his mind. 

We now come to a peasant prophet, namely, 
Jaspers, a Westphalian shepherd, of Deininghau- 
sen, near the ancestral seat of the Lord of Bodel- 
schwing. He wasasimple-minded, pious man. In 
1830, soon after which time he died, he publicly 
predicted as follows :— 


A great road (said he) will be carried through 
our country, from west to east, which will pass 
through the forests of Bodelschwing. 
road, carriages wi!l run without horses, and cause a 
dreadful noise. At the commencement of this 
work, a great scarcity will here prevail ; pigs will 
become very dear, and a new religion will arise, in 
which wickedness will be regarded as prudence and 
politeness. Before this road is quite completed, a 
frightful war will break out. 


These words, to the astonishment of the natives, 
have nearly all been fulfilled. The railway from 
Cologne to Minden has, since his death, been ear- 
ried through the very district he mentioned in 
1830, before the first English railway had been 
opened, and when the primitive shepherds of 
Westphalia were little likely to know anything 
about railways. The scarcity took place at the 
time specified ; and his remark as to a new relig- 
ion is supposed to apply to a deterioration of man- 
ners among the simple natives, consequent on the 
opening up of their district. A personal friend 
of Jaspers collected the following sayings, which 
the author, after minute inquiry on the spot, con- 
siders as genuine. 


1. Before the great road is quite finished, a dread- 
ful war will break out. 


The railway has for a year or two been in 
operation ; but, up to the end of 1849, as we saw 
by advertisements, the second line of rails was not 
laid down. It is probably still only in progress. 
Now in 1848 and 1849, we have seen war in 
Schleswig-Holstein, Hungary, Italy, Posen, and 
Baden. 


2. A small northern power will be conqueror. 


Probably the Danish war, and the success of 
Denmark, is here meant. 


3. After this another war will break out—not a 
religious war among Christians, but between thove 


who believe in Christ and those who do not be- 
lieve. 


Here we must remember that the simple and 
ignorant peasants of Westphalia have strong relig- 
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ious feelings and prejudices, and are apt, like 
some nearer home, to apply the term Infidel some- 
what rashly. Possibly Russia and the Greek 
church may be here alluded to. 


4. This war comes from the East. 
East. 

5. This war will break out very suddenly. In 
the evening they will cry ‘“‘ Peace, peace!” and 
yet peace is not; and in the morning the enemy 
will be at the door. Yet it shall soon pass, and he 


who knows of a good hiding-place, for a few days 
only, is secure. 


I dread the 


The probability of a war, in which Russia shall 
take an active share, cannot escape any observer 
of the signs of the times; and, with the aid of 
railways, which were not known at the date of 
Jaspers’ death, the sudden outbreak is quite pos- 
sible, even in Westphalia. 





6. The defeated enemy will have to fly in ex- 
treme haste. Let the people cast cart and wheels 
,into the water, otherwise the flying foe will take 
all carriages with them. 

7. Before this war, a general faithlessness will 
prevail. Men will give out vice for virtue and 
honor, deceit for politeness. 

8. Inthe year in which the great war shall break 
out, there shall be so fine a spring, that in April 
the cows wiil be feeding in the meadows on |uxu- 
riant grass. In the same year, wheat may be 
harvested, (in his district,) but not oats. (This 
appears to be likely to apply to 1850.—W. G.) 


He seems here to hint that the harvest of oats 
will be interrupted by the war; if so, the war oc- 
curs in autumn. 


9. The great battle will be fought at the birch-tree, 
between Unna, Hamm, and Werl. The people of 
half the world will there be opposed to each other. 
God will terrify the enemy by a dreadful storm. 
Of the Russians, but few shall return home to tell 
their defeat. Jaspers described this battle as ter- 
rific. 


We shall by and by hear more of this birch- 
tree. 


10. The war will be over in 1850, and in 1852 
all will be again in order. 

11. The Poles are at first put down; but they 
will, along with other nations, fight against their 
oppressors, and at last obtain a king of their own. 

12. France will be divided internally into three 
parts. 


It is curious to notice, that at present, although 
the state of matters in 1830 was very difierent, 
there are three parties in France, all of them 
powerful: namely, the Bonapartists, (with at 
least a part of the Orleanists,) and the moderate 
as well as the pro tempore Republicans, headed 
by Louis Napoleon ; the party of the old Bour- 
bons and the priests, led by Falloux and the old 
nobility, such as Larochejaquelein and Montalem- 
bert ; and lastly the Red Republicans, Socialists, 
and Communists. These three parties hoid each 
other in check, and no one of them can at this 
moment do much. 
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13. Spain will not join in the war. But the 
Seusiwe shall come after it is over, and take 
possession of the churches. 

14. Austria will be fortunate, provided she do 
not wait too long. 

15. The papal chair will be vacant for a time. 

16. The nobility is much depressed, but in 1852 
again rises to some extent. 

17. When asked as to the future of Prussia, he 
maintained an obstinate silence, saying only that 
King Frederick-William IV. would be the last. 


This agrees with Brother Herrmann, as for- 
merly stated. A man named Pottgiesser, in Dort- 
mund, long since dead, drew up a genealogical 
tree of the royal house, in which he says of the 
present king—to whom he gives no successor— 
** He disappears.” 


18. There will be one religion. On the Rhine 
stands a church which all people shall aid in build- 
ing. From thence, after the war, shall proceed the 
rule of faith. All sects shall be united ; only the 
Jews shall retain their old obstinacy. 


The dome at Cologne is obviously alluded to. 
We shall see, hereafter, that Cologne is expected 
to become the seat of ecclesiastical rule by other 
prophets. 


19. In our district priests shall become so rare, 
that, after the war, people will have to walk seven 
leagues in order to attend divine service. 

20. Our country will be so much depopulated, 
that women will have to cultivate the soil; and 
seven girls shall fight for a pair of inexpressibles. 

21. The house of Ikern shall be set on fire by 
shells. 

22. The soldiers shall march to battle (or to war) 
first, then return, decked with the cherry blossoms. 
And only after that shall the great war break out. 


In spring 1848, troops marched to Baden, at 
the time of the first insurrection there, in which 
war General von Gagern was killed ; and they 
returned home decked with cherry blossoms. 


23. Germany shall have one king, and then shall 
come happy times. 

24. He spoke also of an approaching religious 
change, and warned his children, when that time 
should come, to go to Mengede. 


When jeered on his prophetic powers, Jaspers 
often said— 


When I have long been in the grave, you will 
then often remember what I have said. 


There is a prophet in Dortmund, who, among 
other curious things, said, in 1840, ‘*‘ When the 
Prussian soldiers shall be dressed like those who 
crucified our Lord, then war shall break out with 
great violence.”’ It is worthy of notice that, since 
that time, the whole Prussian army, with the ex- 
ception of the Hussars, have been armed with 
helmets of Roman form. Their new Waffenrock, 
or military coat, is also a short plain surtout, but- 
toned to the throat, and probably not unlike a 
Roman tunic. 

The predictions of Jaspers are curious—first, 
on account of their minuteness ; secondly, because 





they specify dates yet future. We shall see that 
they concide, in many of the chief points, with 
other popular prophecies. 

The next prophet is Spielbahn, a Rhenish peas- 
ant. ‘‘Spielbahn’’ signifies, in the dialect of 
his countrymen, “‘ the fiddler ;”’ and this name was 
given to him on account of his skill as a rustic 
performer on the violin. He was employed as 
messenger and servant in the convents of Sieg- 
burg and Heisterbach. His predictions have been 
published by Schrattenholz, and widely circulated ; 
but, as we could not procure this work, we can 
only give such extracts as our author has selected. 

Spielbahn died in 1783 in Cologne. He is 
said to have been rather addicted to the wine-flask, 
and to have occasionally indulged in predictions 
of doubtful authenticity, possibly from interested 
motives. But he is thought, in the main, to have 
uttered what he really believed to be true predic- 
tions, and he gave them out as visions. He pre- 
dicted the imprisonment of the Archbishop of 
Cologne, which took place a few years ago, with 
many less interesting local occurrences, which our 
author passes over. Speaking of the present time, 
(1848-50,) and of what should follow, he said— 


1. In that time it will be hardly possible to dis- 
tinguish the peasant from the noble. 


In Rhenish Prussia, where the Code Napoleon 
prevails, there is hardly a trace of the splendor 
of the old aristocracy to be found. The nobles 
of old family who remain have lost all exclusive 
privileges, and are poor. 


2. Courtly manners and worldly vanity will reach 
to a height hitherto unequalled. Yea, things will 
go so far, that men will no longer thank God for 
their daily bread. 

3. Human intellect will do wonders, (or mira- 
cles,) and on this account men will more and more 
forget God. They will mock at God, thinking 
themselves omnipotent, because of the carriages, 
which shall run through the whole world, (or 
everywhere,) without being drawn by animals. 

4. And because courtly vices, sensuality, and 
sumptuousness of apparel, are then so great, God 
will punish the world. A poison shall fall on the 
fields, and a great famine shall afflict the country. 


In Nos. 3 and 4, railways and the potato blight 
seem meant. 


5. When a bridge shall be thrown across the 
Rhine at Mondorf, then it will be advisable to cross, 
as soon as possible, to the opposite shore. But it 
will only be necessary to remain there so long as a 
man will take to consume a7 lb. loaf of bread ; 
after which (that is, in less than a week) it will 
be time to return. 


This coincides with Jaspers’ prediction of the 
shortness of the last great struggle. 


6. Thousands shall conceal themselves in a mea- 
dow among the seven mountains, (opposite Bonn.) 

7. I see the destruction of the heretics, with 
dreadful punishments ; of those who dared to think 
their puny minds could penetrate the councils of 
God. But the long-suffering of God is at an end, 
and a limit is put to their wickedness. 
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The worthy curate dwells with peculiar satis- 
faction on this prediction. 


8. Observe well, thou land of Berg! Thy reign- 
ing family, which proceeds from a Margraviate, 
shall suddenly fall from its high station, and be- 
come less than the smallest Margraviate. 


The grand-duchy of Berg, on the Lower Rhine, 
of which Diisseldorf is the chief town, was given 
by Napoleon to Murat, and was afterwards part 
of the kingdom of Westphalia, but, since the peace, 
has formed part of Prussia, the royal family of 
which, as we have seen, descends from the Mar- 
graves of Brandenburg ; but in 1783 all this was 
as yet in the womb of time. See also Jaspers, 
No. 17, and Brother Herrmann, verse 93. 


9. The false prophets (heretic clergy?) shall be 
killed with wife and child. 

10. The holy city of Cologne shall than see a 
fearful battle. Many, of foreign nations, shall here 
be killed, and men and women shal] fight for their 
faith. And it will be impossible to avert from Co- 
logne, up to that time spared by war, all the cruel 
extremities of war. Men will then wade in blood 
to the ankles. 

11. But at last a foreign king shall arise, and 
gain the victory for the good cause. The survivors 
of the defeated enemy fly to the derch-tree ; and 
here shall the last battle be fought for the good 
cause. 


See Nos. 9 and 33 of Jaspers’ sayings, as to 
the birch-tree and the German king ; also verse 
95 of Brother Herrmann. 


12. The foreign armies have brought the ‘* black 
death’? into the land. What the sword spares 
the pestilence shall devour. Berg shall be depopu- 
lated, and the fields without owners; so that one 


may plough from the river Sieg up to the hills|- 


without being (Scoticé) challenged. Those who 
have hid themselves among tie hills shall again cul- 
tivate the land. 


See No. 20 of Jaspers’ predictions. 

13. About this time France will be divided inter- 
nally. 

See Jaspers, No. 12. 


14. The German Empire shall choose a peasant 
for emperor. He shall govern Germany a year 


and a day. 

The Archduke John, late regent of the empire, 
had long lived, banished from court, as a Styrian 
peasant, adopting the costume and manners of the 








peasantry. He also married a peasant girl. His 
regency lasted little more than a year, and, in-| 
deed, after the year had expired, he only returned | 
to Frankfort in order to resign his power to the | 
present commission. 

15. But he who after him shall wear the impe- | 
rial crown, he will be the man for whom the world | 
has long looked with hope. He shall be called | 
Roman Emperor, and shall give peace to the world. | 


The praise of God shall dwell on earth; and 
there shall be no war, except beyond the seas. 
Then shall the fugitive brethren return, and dwell 
in their homes in peace forever and ever. 

Men should heed well what I have said, for 
much evil may be aveted by prayer ; and although 
people jeer me, saying I ama simple fiddler, yet 
the time will come when they shall find my words 
true. 


See Jaspers’ predictions, Nos. 18 and 23. Bro- 
ther Herrmann, also, in verses 96—100, prophesies 
happy times, and the restoration of the convents 
of Chorin and Lehnin. 

The next seer is Anton, (Anthony,) called the 
Youth of Elsen, a village near Paderborn, in West- 
phalia. He had the gift of the ‘* second sight’’ 
—that is, he saw visions—and has a great reputa- 
tion in that country as a true seer. His predic- 
tions were first collected by Dr. Kutscheit, from 
whose work the author extracts as follows. The 
date is not given by our curate. 


1. When the convent of Abdinghof is occupied 
by soldiers, armed with long poles, to which little 
flags are attached, and when these troops leave the 
convent, then is the time near. 


At this time (1849) Prussian lancers occupy the 
convent, which has been converted into a barrack. 
This was not the case when the prediction was 
made. 


2. From Neuhaus, houses may be seen on the 
Bock, (Buck,) and a village is founded between 
Paderborn and Elsen. Then is the time near. 


The Bock is a wooded eminence near Pader- 
born, where an inn was built. To obtain a fine 
view from the inn, the wood was lately cut through, 
and thus the buildings have become visible from 
Neuhaus. The village or dorf is a newly-founded 
country house, or rather farm-house, with its ap- 
purtenances—Scoficé, a town. 


3. When people see, in the Roman field, houses 
with large windows; when a broad road is made 


| through that field, which shall not be finished till 


the good times come, then shall come heavy times. 


In the Roman field, on the high road to Erwitte, 
the Thuringian Railway was begun in 1847, and a 
terminus, the buildings of which have very large 
windows, has been laid down on the spot. The 
works have been, from the necessity of the times, 


suspended for the present. See Jaspers, No. 1, 


and Spielbahn, No. 3. 


4. When barley is sown on the Bock, then is 
the time close at hand. Then shall the enemy be 
in the land, and kill and devastate everything. 
Men will have to go seven leagues to find an ac- 
quaintance. The town of Paderborn shall have 
eight heavy days, during which the enemy lies 
there. On the last day, the enemy shall give up 
the town to plunder. But let every man carry his 
most valuable property from the ground floor to the 
garret ; for the enemy wil! not have time, even to 


He shall restore Siegburg and Heisterbach, (two | untie his shoestrings, so near will succor be. 


convents, above mentioned.) 
16. Then shall there be no more Jews in Ger- 


many, and the heretics shall beat their own breasts. made to grow barley on the Bock, a cold, high- 
17. And after that shall be a good happy time. | lying district. 


In the summer of 1848, the first attempt was 
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5. The enemy will try to bombard the town from 
the Liboriberg, (a hill close to Paderborn ;) but 
only one ball (or shell) shall hit, and set on fire a 
house in the Kampe. The fire, however, shall 
soon be extinguished. 

6. The French shall come as friends. French 
cavalry with shining breastplates (cuirassiers) shal] 
ride in at the Westergate, and tie their horses to 
the treesin the Cathedral close. At the Giersthor, 
(another gate,) soldiers with gray uniform, faced 
with light blue, shall come in. 
look into the town, and then immediately withdraw. 
On the Bock stands a great army, with double in- 
signia, (or marks—possibly the two cockades, Im- 

rial German and Prussian, now worn by the 

russians,) whose muskets are piled in heaps. 

7. The enemy shall fly towards Salzkotten, and 
towards the heath. In both places a great battle 
shal! be fought, so that people shall wade in blood to 
theankles. ‘The pursuers from the town must take 
care not to cross the Alme bridge ; for not one of 
those who cross it shall return alive. 

8. The victorious prince shall enter, in solemn 
procession, the castle of Neuhaus, which shall be 
repaired (for the occasion!) accompanied by many 
people with green boughs in their hats. On the 
Johannes Bridge, before Neuhaus, there shall be 
such a crowd that a child shall be crushed to death. 
While this goes on a great assembly shall be held 
in and before the Rathhaus (‘Town House.) They 
shall hurry (or drag) a man down from the Rath- 
haus, and hang him on a lamp-post before it. 

9. When all these things shall have come to pass, 
then shall there be a good time in the land. The 
convent (of Abdinghof) shall be restored ; and it 
will be better to be a swineherd here, in our land, 
than a noble yonder in Prussia (proper.) 


Next comes an old traditionary prophecy con- 
cerning Minster. 


Woe to thee, Minster ! 
doctors, and lawyers ! 
in the days of sorrow? 

For three days they shall go up and down thy 
streets. Three times shall the city be taken and 
lost. 

Let every man keep in the garret; thus shall he 
be safe. A dreadful fire shall break out in and de- 
stroy Ueberwasser, so that it may be seen from the 
cathedral place to the castle. 

The enemy shall be beaten, and shall fly through 
Kinderhaus so fast that they leave their cannon on 
the street. All this shall happen in the same 
zee in which au illustrious person dies in the cas- 
tle. 

The conquering prince shall make his entry 
through the Servatii-Thor, (a gate.) 


Woe to you, priests, 
How shall it be with you 


Part of this prophecy has been spread over the 
district of Minster for sixty years; part of it 
comes from the tailor at Kinderhaus, who also 
prophesied much to Blucher. He was one of the 
seers, or, as they are called in that country, 
** Spoikenkikers.’’ ‘* Spuck,’’ in high German, 
signifies ghost or spirit; ‘‘ Kiker’’ is our Scoteh 
word ** Keeker’’—in high German, ‘* Gucker.”’ 


The next is an old prophecy concerning Osna- 
briick. 


Osnabriick shall suffer much for fourteen days, 
and see a bloody contest in her streets. 


But they will only | 
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Even the service of the Greek Church shall be 
performed in tne churches of Osnabruck. 


This is quite possible, should Russians enter 
Westphalia. See Jaspers, No. 9. 


A violent contest shall arise between Catholics 
and Protestants. AJ] the churches shall be again 
taken possession of by the Catholics. 

A priest, in the act of carrying the most Holy 
(the Host) into the Lutheran Church, shall be 
killed by a ball at the church door. 


The three preceding prophecies are very re- 
markable, from the minute details which they con- 
tain, and whick seem to indicate that the seers 
described what they saw in visions or in dreams. 
Of course, most of these visions, referring to events 
yet future, cannot be at present verified. But the 
signs given by Anton, to know when the time 
approaches, have come to pass. 

The following traditionary prophecy about Co- 
logne, was found by Magister Heinrich von Jud- 
den, pastor of the small church of St. Martin, in 
the convent of the brethren of the Holy Virgin of 
Carmel, (in Cologne?) :— 


O happy Cologne! when thou art well paved, 
thou shalt perish in thine own blood. O, Cologne ! 
thou shalt perish like Sodom and Gomorrha ; thy 
streets shall flow with blood, and thy relies shall be 
taken away. Woe to thee, Cologne! because 
strangers suck thy breasts and the breasts of thy 
poor—of thy poor, who therefore languish in pov- 
erty and misery. 


Old tradition concerning Coblenz .— 


Woe! woe! Where Rhine and Moselle meet, a 
battle shall be fought against Turks and Baschkirs, 
(Russians?) so bloody, that the Rhine shall be dyed 
red for twenty-five leagues. 


Traditions of battles in Westphalia :-— 


A prodigious number of people shall come from 
the east towards the west. 

The whole west and south shall rise against 
them. 

The armies shall meet in the middle of West- 
phalia. 

A dreadful battle shall take place on the Stron- 
heide, (a heath,) near Ahaus. 

At Riesenbeck a bloody combat shall be fought. 

At Liidinghausen, said a seer, I saw whole hosts 
of white-clad soldiers. (Austrians ') 

Ottmarsbocholt will have much to suffer. 

On the Lipperheide (a heath) a bloody battle is 
fought. 

Also in Rittberg, and the whole country round, 
a battle shall be fought. 

But the chief engagement shall be at the Birch- 
Tree. 


Every one, says the author, who takes the 
trouble, can hear all this from the mouths of the 
peasantry. In many places, the seers have even 
described the positions of the troops, and the direc- 
tion in which the cannon are pointed. 

Prophecy of a Capuchin monk in Dusseldorf, 
of date 1672 :—- 


After a dreadful war (Napoleon’s wars!) shall 
there be peace ; yet there shall be no peace, be- 
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cause the contest of the poor against the rich, and 
of the rich against the poor, shall break out. 

After this peace shall come a heavy time. The 
people shall have no longer truth nor faith. 

When women know not, from pride and luxuri- 
ousness, what clothes they shall wear—sometimes 
short, sometimes long, sometimes narrow, some- 
times wide; when men also change their dress, 
and wear everywhere the beards of the Capuchins,* 
then will God chastise the world. A dreadful war 
shall break out in the south (Hungary?) and spread 
eastward and northward. ‘The kings shall be 
killed. Savage hordes shall overflow Germany, and 
come to the Rhine. They shall take delight in 
murdering and burning, so that mothers, in de- 
spair, seeing death everywhere before their eyes, 
shall cast themselves and their sucklings into the 
water. When the need is greatest, a preserver 
shall come from the south. He shall defeat the 
hordes of the enemy, and make Germany prosper- 
ous. But, in those days, many parts shall be so 
depopulated, that it will be necessary to climb a 
tree to look for people afar off. 


An old prophecy concerning the battle of the 
Birch-Tree :— 


A time shall come when the world shall be god- 
less. ‘The people will strive to be independent of 
king or magistrate ; subjects will be unfaithful to 
their princes. Neither truth nor faith prevails 
more. It will then come to a general insurrection, 
in which father shall fight against son, and son 
against father. In that time, men shall try to per- 
vert the articles of faith, and shall introduce new 
books. ‘The Catholic religion shall be hard pressed, 
and men will try with cunning to abolish it. 
Men shal! love play and jest, and pleasure of all 
kinds, at that time. But then it shall not be long 
before a change occurs. A frightful war shall 
break out. On one side shall stand Russia, Swe- 
den, and the whole north; on the other, France, 
Spain, Italy, and the whole south, under a power- 
ful prince. ‘This prince shall come from the south. 
He wears a white coat, with buttons all the way 
down. He has across on his breast, rides a gray 
horse, which he mounts from his left side, because 
he is Jame of one foot. He will bring peace. 
Great is his severity, for he will put down all 
dance-music and rich attire. He will hear morn- 
ing mass in the church at Bremen. (According to 
some traditions, he will read mass.) From Bre- 
men he rides to the Haar, (a height near Werl ;) 
from thence he looks with his spyglass towards the 
country of the Birch-Tree, and observes the enemy. 
Next, he rides past Holtum, (a village near Werl.) 
At Holtum stands a crucifix between two lime- 
trees ; before this, he kneels and prays with out- 
stretched arms, for some time. Then he leads his 
soldiers, clad in white, into the battle, and, afier a 
bloody contest, he remains victorious. 

The chief slaughter will take place at a brook 
which runs from west to east. Woe! woe! to 
Budberg and Séndern in those days. The victori- 
ous leader shall assemble the people after the bat- 
tle, and address to them a speech in the church. 


So runs the above prophecy, according to the 
concurring testimony of many peasants of that 
country. It was long ago printed in a small 
pamphlet, in the convent at Werl. But, at the 
removal of tue convent, ail its books were lost or 


* This is now the case in Germany. 





destroyed. The tradition, however, remained 
among the peasantry, and has even penetrated into 
France ; for when French (troops?) came to Werl, 
they inquired for the Birch-Tree. In Pomerania 
also, natives of Westphalia, when quartered there, 
have been questioned about its position. It stood 
long between Holtum and Kirch-Hemmerde, vil- 
lages lying between Unna and Werl. When it 
withered, a new one was, by royal order, planted 
on the spot. This proves that the government 
knew of the prophecy or tradition, and felt an in- 
terest in it. The people believe so firmly in the 
prophecy, that the peasantry near Werl even op- 
posed the introduction of new hymn-books, under 
the impression that they were the predicted new 
books. Bremen, Holtum, Budberg, and Séndern 
are villages near Werl. A crucifix stands at 
Holtum between two young lime-trees; and a 
brook there flows from west to east. 

Another old prophecy of the battle of the Bireh- 


Tree. This prophecy was printed at Cologne in 
1701, in Latin. The title, translated, is as fol- 
lows :— 


A prophecy concerning the frightful contest 
between South and North, and a terrific battle on 
the borders of the duchy of Westphalia, near Bod- 
berg, (Budberg.) From a book, entitled, A treatise 
on the heavenly regeneration, (or restoration,) by an 
anonymous author, illuminated (or enlightened) by 
visions. With permission of the Officialate at 
Werl. Cologne, 1701. 


It was translated and printed in German by the 
monks of Werl, but, as already stated, their library 
was destroyed or dispersed. 


After these days shall dawn the sad, unhappy time, 
predicted by our Lord. Men, in terror on the earth, 
shall faint for expectation of the coming events. 
The father shall be against the son and the brother 
against the brother. ‘I'ruth and faith shall no longer 
be found. After the nations, singly, have long 
warred against each other, after thrones have 
crumbled, and kingdoms been overthrown, shall the 
entire South take arms againstthe North. (Auster 
contra Aquilonem.) Then country, language, and 
faith shall not be contended for, but they shall fight 
for the rule of the world. 

They shall meet in the middle of Germany, 
destroy towns and villages, after the inhabitants 
have been compelled to fly to the hills and the woods. 
This dreadful contest shall be decided in Lower 
Germany. There the armies shall pitch camps, 
such as the world has not yet seen. This fearful 
engagement shall begin at the Birch-Tree near Bod- 
berg. Woe! woe! poor Fatherland! They shall 
fight three whole days. Even when covered with 
wounds, they shall mangle each other, and wade in 
blood to the ankles. ‘The bearded people of the 
seven stars (') shall finally conquer, and their 
enemies shall fly; they shall turn at the bank of 
the river, and again fight with the extremity of 
despair. But there shall that power be annihilated, 
and its strength broken, so that hardly a few will 
be left to tell us of this unheard-of defeat. The 
inhabitants of the allied places shall mourn, but the 
Lord shall comfort them, and they shall say, It is 
the Lord’s doing. 


The two preceding prophecies, both old, and 
printed long since, have probably a common origin, 
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whatever that may be. The tradition has probably 
come to the people from the monks of Werl. 
Some predictions or visions, connected with the 
prophecy of Werl :— 
A seer, named Rolink, of Steinen, who has been 
dead some time, prophesied of three processions in 
Kirch-Hemmerde. 





The first shall be a funeral procession. ‘The 
names of several men shall be hung up on the church. 


This happened when, in the war of 1813-15, 
some brave men of this district fell in battle. 


The second procession shall go from the old 
church to the new one. 


This took place when the Catholics of Kirch- 
Hemmerde built a new church ; and the Host was 
carried from the Simultankirche into the new 
edifice. 


The third shall be after a dreadful war. Then 
shal] Catholics and Protestants again go together 
in procession into the old church, and have one 
religion. 


He said further,— 


When two towers are built between Sdndern 
and Werl, then shall 2 frightful war soon break out. 


The towers are now there, having been lately 
built. One is a chimney for the Salt-Works ; 
the other a Bohrthurm, (a tower over the pit 
whence the salt spring is pumped up.) 

Another seer, named Ludolf, saw the whole 
order of battle of both armies, and pointed out in 
a corn-field near Kirch-Hemmerde the spot, near 
the Birch-Tree, where he saw in his vision a colonel 
fall from his horse, struck by a ball. The horse, 
he said, would run to a sheaf of oats, (therefore 
late in autumn,) snap at it, and in the same moment 
fall, pierced by a shot. 

A third seer, Hermann Kappelmann, of Schei- 
dengen, near Werl, prophesied as follows, thirty 
years ago, (1819,) before a whole company. 


The times are yet good, but they shall change 
much. After many years a frightful war shall break 
out. The signs shall be: When in Spring the 
cowslips appear early ia the hedges, and disturbances 
prevail everywhere ; in that year the explosion does 
not take place. But when, after a short winter, the 
cowslips bloom very early, and all appears quiet, 
let no man believe in peace. 

When great wisps of straw stand on the Baren- 
wiese, (Bear’s meadow,) then shall the war break 
out. 


The Barenwiese is a large common meadow at 
Scheidingen. Soon after the French and Polish 
revolutions of 1830 it was divided, and on that 
account wisps of straw were set up. The people 
believed the great war was then at hand. Now 
there are once more wisps of straw set up, to mark 
the line of the railway to Cassel], which is in pro- 
gress. 

When you then hear cannon from the side of 
Miinster, then hasten to cross the Ruhr, and take 
bread (a loaf) with you sufficient for three days. 
He who only puts his foot in the water shall be safe 
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from harm. Then you may return, but whether 
you shall find your posts (or poles) again, I cannot 
say. (Probably marks of agricultural subdivisions. ) 
After a short contest shall follow peace and quiet. 
The peace shall be announced at Christmas from all 
the pulpits. 

Numberless traditions speak of the burning of 
the town of Unna, round which, and not through 
it, the armies will march, on account of the con- 
flagration. Others speak of the burning of Dort- 
mund, on the east side. Others, again, describe 
how the remains of the enemy fly to Erwitte and 
Salzkotten, and are there totally cut to pieces. 
All the towns and villages from Paderborn to the 
Rhine have similar traditions. There is a very 
old one concerning the Marienheide, (a heath,)— 
namely, that there the Whites shall drive the Blues 
before them, and through the Lippe, in which 
many shall be drowned. 

Traditions concerning the years 1846-1850 :— 

1846, I would not be a vine. 

1847, I would not be an apple-tree. 

1848, I would not be a king. 


1849, I would not be a hare, a soldier or a grave- 
digger. 


1850, I would not be a priest. 


In 1846, the crop of grapes was too heavy for 
the vines. 

In 1847, the apple-trees broke under the weight 
of their fruit. 

In 1848, as we know, kings were at a discount. 

In 1849, the hares suffered from the suspension or 
abolition of the game laws in Germany ; the soldiers 
had much to suffer ; and the grave-diggers, in con- 
sequence of war and cholera, were overwhelmed 
with work in many places. 

As to the priests in 1850, we heard from several 
quarters, of an old prophecy that there shal! be a 
fearful massacre of priests, against whom the peo- 
ple shall be much embittered. One seer declares, 
that such will be the hatred of the peasantry to wards 
the priests, that a peasant, sitting down to dinner 
with his family, and having just stuck a fork into 
the fowl], shall, on seeing a priest pass by the house, 
lay down his fork, rush out, beat out the priest’s 
brains with his club, and then return to his meal 
with satisfaction. 

Another tradition, of which we heard from 
several well-informed persons, states that a pope 
shall come as a fugitive to reside at Cologne, with 
four cardinals, and there exercise his ecclesiastical 
functions. 

A prophecy, of date 1622, concerning certain 
months of a year not named. 


The month of May shall earnestly prepare for 
war. But it isnot yettime. June shall also invite 
to war, but still it is not time. July will prove so 
cruel, that rags 4 must part from wife and child. In 
August, men shall everywhere hear of war. Se 
tember and October shall bring great bloodshed. 
Wonders shall be seen in November. At this time 
the child is twenty-eight years old, (the powerful 
monarch) whose wet nurse shall be from the east. 
He shall do great things. 


Prophecies of the ‘‘ Powerful Monarch :”— 
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One prophet says—‘‘ He shall be of an ancient 
noble house, and descend from the top of the rocks. 
His mother shall be a twin. He will be Emperor 
of the Holy Roman Empire, (the German Empire.) 
Holzhauser says, ‘ He shall be born in the bosom 
of the Catholie Church ;’ his name shall be, ‘ The 
Help of God.’ ” 


See the preceding prophecies, passim. 

We have now given a sufficient sketch of some 
of the more curious and definite popular German 
prophecies. The curate of Dortmund adds a con- 
siderable number of others, more vague, mystical, 
and in some cases theological, which we omit, as 
not adapted to our present purpose ; and others, 
not bearing on Germany, of some interest—espec- 
ially a long one concerning Italy, by the Franciscan 
monk, Bartolomeo da Saluzzi—which want of 
space prevents us from discussing at this time. 

Let us now consider the foregoing prophecies 
in general. We must admit, as it seems to us, 
that there exist in Germany unfulfilled popular 
prophecies, the authenticity of which is respectably 
attested and generally admitted. 

We further observe, that, taking the whole of 
them, as far as known to us, we can trace the fol- 
lowing points perva‘ing the entire series, more or 
less :-— 

1. A great war after a peace, about this time. 

2. It is preceded by political convulsions, and 
lesser wars. 

3. The East and North fight against the South 
and West. 

4. The latter finally prevail, under a powerful 
prince, who unexpectedly rises up. 

5. The great struggle is short, and occurs late 
in the year. 

6. It is decided by the battle of the Birch-Tree, 
near Werl. 

7. After horrible devastations, and murders, and 
burnings, caused by this war, peace and prosperity 
return. 

8. Priests are massacred and become very rare ; 
but 

9. One religion unites all men. 

10. All this takes place soon after the intro- 
duction of railways into Germany. 

11. The present King of Prussia is the last. 

12. The ‘* powerful prince’? from the South 
becomes Emperor of Germany. 

13. France is, about this time, inwardly di- 
vided. 

14. The Russians come as enemies to the 
Rhine, the French enter Germany as friends— 
without entering into further details. 

We see moreover, that, admitting the genuine- 
ness of the prophecies, partial fulfilment has in 
several cases taken place. Here it must be noted 
that our curate has chiefly confined himself to the 
unfulfilled parts, and has avowedly omitted many 
fulfilled predictions. While we attach considera- 
ble importance to the general impression among 
the people of the truth of these prophecies, which 
in part depends on their partial fulfilment in past 


the more remarkable of the unfulfilled predictions, 
in order that they may be compared with future 
events. 

If we seek to form any idea of the origin of 
these prophecies, we find that there are three 
sources, from which the people may have derived 
the traditions. 

1. They may possibly be, in some cases at least, 
derived from the reflections of sagacious men. 
Even Napoleon predicted dreadful wars, and that 
Europe must become either Cossack or Republican. 
But although some things may thus be explained, 
we do not see how the minute details, in other 
cases, can be thus accounted for. 

2. Scriptural prophecies may have been applied 
to modern events, which, indeed, are no doubt 
foretold in them, in a general way. We cannot 
avoid observing the tolerably frequent occurrence 
of Scripture language in the predictions ; but this 
also does not account for all the details. 

3. The seers or prophets may have had genu- 
ine visions, or dreams, in which they saw what 
they describe; it has been seen that various 
prophets use language implying this. And, while 
the general resemblance of the different visions 
naturally leads us to suspect that the popular tra- 
ditions have a common origin; we can at most 
conclude from this, that the original seer or seers 
lived long ago, which only increases the difficulty. 
They were, probably, like Brother Herrmann, 
monks and ascetics, their imaginations exalted by 
religious fervor; in other words, they were ner- 
vous and excitable, and predisposed to visions. 
Supposing their visions known to the people, the 
feeling of the marvellous, if excited along with 
religious sentiments, may have led to visions or 
second sight among the peasantry, and thus visions 
may have been multiplied and expanded in details. 
If we reflect on the many known instances of 
prophetic dreams, and on the alleged and respect- 
ably attested cases of somnambulistic prevision, we 
shall see reason to hesitate before we deny the pos- 
sibility of the occurrence, in certain individuals, of 
prophetic visions. We are far from imagining 
that, if such have been the case with our German 
seers, they have enjoyed direct communications 
from Heaven; on the contrary, were we satisfied 
of the fact, we should regard it as a phenomenon 
depending on some obscure physical cause, which 
may in time be discovered and traced ; and which, 
at all events, exists by Divine permission. 

Here we may allude to the remarkable prophecy 
of Monsieur de Cazotte, who, some years previous 
to 1787, predicted to a large company of persons of 
rank, science, and literature, with much detail, the 
atrocities of the Reign of Terror. He likewise 
told many of those present, both male and female, 
that they should perish on the guillotine. To 
Condorcet he said, that he should die in prison, 
of the effects of a poison which he should long, 
with the view of escaping a publie execution, have 
carried about his person—which happened. He 
also predicted the fate of Louis XVI. and his 





times, our chief object has been to put on record 


queen. ‘This prophecy caused much amazement, 
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and soon became known. Persons are yet alive, 
both in France and England, who heard it detailed 
before 1789. We have seen one of them. Now, 
it might be said, that Cazotte merely exercised a 
rare sagacity, in judging of the course of events, 
at a time when all France was enthusiastically 
looking forward to the blessings of liberty, and 
while yet no one dreamed of violence or bloodshed. 
But this would hardly account for the details he 
gave. On the other hand, he often uttered predic- 
tions ; and it is very remarkable, although it has 
been too much overlooked, that those who report 
his prophecies, including the above one, always 
state that, when about to predict, he fell into a 
peculiar state, as if asleep—yet not ordinary sleep. 
It can hardly be doubted that this was a trance, in 
which he saw visions. That they were fulfilled 
to the letter is surely, if only a coincidence, a most 
wonderful one. If, again, it was merely the re- 
sult of sagacious reflection, how came it that 
Cazotte alone, of all the able thinkers then in 
Paris, made these reflections, and was laughed at 
for his pains? 

The laborious, minute, and conscientious re- 
searches of the Baron von Reichenbach have 
proved, beyond a doubt, that we are far from being 
acquainted with all the physical influences which 
surround us ; and he has even referred to a phys- 
ical eause—one source of the belief in ghosts—by 
proving that luminous appearances are visible, to 
sensitive persons, over recent graves. No one can 
fail to see the resemblance between the Sensitives 
of Baron von Reichenbach, who are far from rare, 
and the Spoikenkiker, or ghost-seers, of the curate 
of Dortmund. 

We consider it probable, therefore, that at dif- 
ferent periods seers have had visions, more or less 
distinct and detailed, of what appeared to their 
minds likely to happen; that these visions have 
occurred in a state of trance; that among ascetic 
monks, who may be regarded as liable to such 
trances, it may often have happened that extensive 
knowledge of history and of mankind has enabled 
them to foresee the probable course of events ; 
that their predictions, becoming known to the 
peasantry, have given a tone to ‘their visions, in 
which the events are generally localized in the 
immediate vicinity of the seer ; and that thus, by 
degrees, more detailed predictions have arisen. 
Considering the general ignorance and superstition 
of the peasantry in all countries, it is not wonder- 
ful that such predictions, generally bearing on vi- 
olent political convulsions, war, and religion, the 
subjects most interesting to their minds, should 
acquire a hold over them such as is found to exist 
in many parts of Germany, in reference to the 
prophecies above described. It is even probable 
that the existence of the predictions may have had 
a considerable influence in preparing the people 
for such sudden outbreaks as those of 1848, and 
may thus, in some measure, have contributed to 
their own fulfilment. 

We must admit that these remarks do not 
much assist in explaining the occurrence of minute 
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details in these predictions, many of which are 
said, on good authority, to have been fulfilled. 
But we do not feel ourselves in possession of suf- 
ficient evidence to justify us in arguing on the 
alleged fulfilment as certain ; and we have there- 
fore satisfied ourselves with laying before the 
reader a brief sketch of these predictions, the ex- 
istence of which, as an article of belief with many 
thousands of people at this day, is, under whatever 
point of view it may be considered, very interest- 
ing. 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


THE HISTORY OF A REGIMENT DURING THE 
RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN.* 


Tue Russian campaign of Napoleon is unques- 
tionably the most wonderful episode in the history 
of war. We are not only interested, but as- 
/tounded, by its study. It comprises a series of 
‘events gigantic and unparalleled in the annals of 
‘human strife. From the note of preparation to 
the final wail of despair, the reader’s imagina- 
tion is continually on the stretch to realize and 
comprehend the prodigious scale of its circum- 
stances. At the word of the great military magi- 
cian, half-a-million of men, levied from half 
Europe, mustered in arms for aggression. From 
France they came, from Italy and Poland; Aus- 
tria and Prussia dared not refuse their contingents ; 
Illyria and Dalmatia sent forth their infantry ; to 
their astonishment and dismay, Spanish and Portu- 
guese battalions were iaarched into the dreary north, 
under the banners of the men against whose gen- 
erals their brothers and fathers were at that mo- 
ment contending on the mountains of their native 
peninsula. The West was arrayed against the 
East. Since the birth of discipline and civilization, 
such an army had never been seen. ‘The events 
of its first and only campaign were in proportion 
to its unprecedented magnitude. In six months 
the mighty armament returned, a shattered wreck, 
having fought the most desperate battle the world 
ever saw, having witnessed the self-destruction of 
avast and wealthy capital—suicide for the country’s 
salvation—and having endured sufferings which 
may have been equalled on a smaller scale, but 
which certainly never before or since fell to the 
lot of so numerous and powerful a host. 

After reading that delightful work of Count Sé- 
gur, which combines the fascination of a romance 
with the value of history, few persons much care 
to consult any other French account of the great 
campaign. It was with something of this feeling, 
and with slender expectation of interest, that we 
opened General de Fezensac’s recently-published 
Journal. But its perusal agreeably disappointed 

us. Narratives of personal adventure have a 
| peculiar charm ; and the unadorned tale of a sol- 
dier’s hazards will often rivet the attention of 
\those who would not persevere through the more 








* Journal de la Campagne de Russie en 1812. Par M. 
de Fezensac, Lieutenant-General. Librairie Militaire, 
Paris, 1850. 
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copious and important history of a great war. 
M. de Fezensac has not attempted the history of 
the campaign. He confines himself to his own 
adventures and those of the regiment he com- 
manded. At most does he include in his delinea- 
tions the exploits of the 3d (Ney’s) corps, (to 
which his regiment belonged,) at the time when 
cold, famine, fatigue, and the sword had reduced it 
to little more than the ordinary strength of a bri- 
gade, and, subsequently, to a mere handful of jaded, 
frost-bitten warriors. By a few lines here and 
there, he supplies, with true military brevity, that 
outline of the operations necessary to connect and 
complete the interest of his journal. He avoids 


controversy ; he is slow to censure acts or impute | 


motives ; his style is remarkably free from that 
fanfaronade into which many French writers 
unconsciously run when recording the military 
achievements of their countrymen. He tells only 
what he himself saw, and he tells it modestly and 
well, without attempt at rhetorical adornment ; 
rightly believing that the events he witnessed and 
shared in are sufficiently remarkable to need no 
factitious coloring. 

M. de Fezensac commenced the campaign upon 
the staff. In the capacity of aide-de-camp to Ber- 
thier, he joined the head-quarters of the Grand 
Army at Posen, and marched with them to Wilna. 
It was in the month of June. Already, although 
the campaign had been opened but a few days, 
during which the Russians had everywhere re- 
ceded before the invaders, certain ominous circum- 
stances contradicted, to observant eyes and reflect- 
ing minds, those anticipations of triumphant success 
so confidently and universally entertained a few 
short weeks before at Dresden. ‘The fervent heat 
was succeeded by torrents of rain; mortality 
amongst the horses commenced ; the army, living 
upon the country, suffered from want of food and 
forage ; already the number of stragglers was 
great, and acts of pillage and violence were fre- 
quent. As an instance of these, when the Poles, 
with Napoleon’s approval, organized a civil gov- 
ernment of Lithuania, one of the sub-prefects, 
repairing to his post, was plundered by the French 
soldiers, and arrived almost naked in the town he 
was sent to preside over. The French emperor's 
seventeen days’ halt at Wilna, so severely cen- 


sured by historians, gave M. de Fezensac oppor- } 


tunity to observe the details and composition of 
the monstrous staff and retinue that attended Na- 
poleon, of which he furnishes the following curi- 
ous account :— 


The emperor had around him the grand marshal, 
(Duroc,) the master of the horse, (Caulaincourt,) 
his aides-de-camp, his orderly officers, the aides-de- 
camp of his aides-de-camp, and several secretaries 
attached to his cabinet. The major-general (Ber- 
thier) had eight or ten aides-de-camp, and the num- 
ber of clerks necessary for the great amount of 
work occasioned by such an army; the general 
staff, composed of a vast number of officers of all 

rades, was commanded by General Monthion. 
he administration, directed by Count Dumas, in- 





| tendant-general, was subdivided into the adminis- 
trative service, properly so called, comprising 
directors, inspectors of reviews, and commissaries ; 
_ the service of health, including physicians, surgeons, 
and apothecaries ; the service of provisions in al] its 
branches, and workmen of every kind. When the 
Prince of Neuchatel passed it in review at Wilna, 
it looked, from a distance, like a body of troops 
ranged in order of battle, and, by an unfortunate 
fatality, notwithstanding the zeal and talents of the 
| intendant-general, this immense administration was 
almost useless from the very commencement of the 
| campaign, and became noxious at its close. Let 
| the reader now picture to himself the assemblage, 
}at one point, of the whole of this staff; let him 
| fancy the prodigious number of servants, of led 
horses, of baggage of all kinds that it dragged along 
with it, and he will have some idea of the spectacle 
presented by the head-quariers of the army. Also, 
when a movement was made, the emperor took 
with him but a very small number of officers; all 
the rest set out beforehand, or followed behind. 
At a bivouac, the only tents were for the emperor 
and the Prince of Neuchatel ; the generals and 
other officers slept in the open air, like the rest of 
the army. 

There was nothing irksome in our duty as 
aides-de-camp to the major-general. * * * In 
his personal intercourse with us, the Prince of Neu- 
chatel exhibited that mixture of goodness and 
roughness which composed his character. Often he 
appeared to pay no attention to us, but, upon occa- 
sion, we were sure to find his sympathy ; and dur- 
ing the whole of his long military career, he 
neglected the advancement of none of the officers 
employed under his orders. The best house in the 
town, after that taken for the emperor, was allotted 
for his accommodation ; and as he himself always 
lodged with the emperor, the house belonged to his 
aides-de-camp. One of these was charged with the 
household details, whose regularity was a pattern ; 
the Prince of Neuchatel himself, in the midst of al] 
his occupations, found time to give his thoughts to 
these matters; he wished his aides-de-camp to 
want for nothing, and had often the goodness to 
inquire whether such wasthe case. * * * We 
saw little of him, having no duty to do under his 
immediate eye; he passed almost the whole day 
in his cabinet, despatching orders agreeably with 
the emperor’s instructions. Never was there seen 
greater exactness, more complete submission, more 
absolute devotion. It was by writing during the 
night that he reposed from the fatigues of the day ; 
often he was roused from his sleep to alter all that 
he had done on the previous day, and sometimes 
his sole recompense was an unjust, or, at least, a 
very severe reprimand. But nothing slackened his 
zeal ; no amount of bodily fatigue, or of assiduity in 
the cabinet, exceeded his powers ; no trials wearied 
his patience. In short, if the Prince of Neuchatel’s 
position never gave him an opportunity to develop 
the talents essential to the commander-in-chief of 
great armies, it is at least impossible to unite, in a 
higher degree, the physical and moral qualities 
adapted to the post he filled near such a man as the 
emperor. 


The peculiar talents of Berthier, his patience, 
industry, and wonderful habit of order, have been 
often admitted, but we do not remember to have 
seen his character placed in so amiable a light as 
here by his former aide-de-camp. M. de Fezen- 
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sac continued upon his staff until after the battle 
of Borodino, when he was promoted by the em- 
peror, on Berthier’s recommendation, to the com- 
mand of the 4th regiment of the line, vacant by 
its colonel’s death in that murderous fight. He 
was doubly grateful for this promotion, because it 
placed him under the orders of Marshal Ney, 
with whom he had served some years previously. 
As to the regiment itself, it was in no very flour- 
ishing state. Of 2800 men who had crossed the 
Rhine, 900 remained, so that the four battalions 
formed but two upon parade. The equipments, and 
especially the shoes, were in bad repair ; supplies 
of provisions were irregular ; and constant change 
of place was indispensable, for the troops ravaged 
within twenty-four hours the country they tray- 
ersed. The majority of the officers were raw 
youths from the military schools, or old sergeants, 
whose want of education should have retained 
them in the ranks, but who had been promoted to 
sustain emulation, and to fill the enormous gaps 
occasioned by destructive campaigns. For the 
4th was an old regiment, formed in the first years 
of the Revolution, and had fought through all the 
German wars, and numbered Joseph Bonaparte 
amongst its colonels. Its present shattered and 
unprosperous condition extended to the whole of 
Ney’s corps, which was reduced to a third of its 
original numbers. The losses were unparalleled, 
and so was the depression of the soldiers. Their 
gayety had disappeared ; a mournful silence re- 
placed the songs and pleasant tales with which 
they formerly beguiled the fatigues of the march. 
The officers themselves were uneasy ; they served 
for duty and for honor’s sake, but without ardor 
or pleasure. After a victory that opened the road 
to Moscow, this universal discouragement was 
strangely ominous. 

With his regimental command commences the 
interesting portion of M. de Fezensac’s journal, 
of which his staff experience occupies but a couple 
of chapters. Often as it has been described, he 
yet contrives to give freshness to his details of 
Moscow’s appearance after the terrible conflagra- 
tion, at whose flame was sealed the doom of the 
Grand Army. , 


It was both a strange and a horrible spectacle. 
Some houses appeared to have beer razed; of 
others, fragments of smoke-blackened walls re- 
mained ; ruins of all kinds encumbered the streets ; 
everywhere was a horrible smell of burning. Here 
and there a cottage, a church, a palace, stood erect 
amidst the general destruction. The churches 
especially, by their many-colored domes, by tke 
richness and variety of their construction, recalled 
the former opulence of Moscow. In them had 
taken refuge most of the inhabitants, driven by our 
soldiers from the houses the fire had spared. The 
unhappy wretches, clothed in rags, and wandering 
like ghosts amidst the ruins, had recourse to the 
saddest expedients to prolong their miserable exist- 
ence. They sought and devoured the scanty vege- 
tables remaining in the gardens; they tore the 
flesh from the animals that lay dead in the streets ; 
some even plunged into the river for corn the Rus- 
sians had thrown there, and which was now in a 
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state of fermentation. * * * It was with the 
greatest difficulty we procured black bread and 
beer; meat began to be very scarce. We had to 
send strong detachments to seize oxen in the woods 
where the peasants had taken refuge, and often the 
detachments returned empty-handed. Such was 
the pretended abundance procured us by the pillage 
of the city. We had liquors, sugar, sweetmeats, 
and we wanted for meat and bread. We covered 
ourselves with furs, but were almost without 
clothes and shoes. With great store of diamonds, 
jewels, and every possible object of luxury, we 
were on the eve of dying of hunger. A large 
number of Russian soldiers wandered in the streets 
of Moscow. I had fifty of them seized ; and a gen- 
eral, to whom I reported the capture, told me I 
might have had them shot, and that on all future 
occasions he authorized me to do so. I did not 
abuse the authorization. It will be easily under- 
stood how many mishaps, how much disorder, 
characterized our stay in Moscow. Not an officer, 
not a soldier, but could tell strange anecdotes on 
this head. One of the most striking is that of a 
Russian whom a French officer found concealed in 
the ruins of a house ; by signs he assured him of 
protection, and the Russian accompanied him. 
Soon, being obliged to carry an order, and seeing 
another officer pass at the head of a detachment, 
he transferred the individual to his charge, saying 
hastily—‘* I recommend this gentleman to you.” 
The second officer, misunderstanding the intention 
of the words and the tone in which they were pro- 
nounced, took the unfortunate Russian for an in- 
cendiary, and had him shot. 


The retreat commenced. After the affair of 
Wiazma, Ney’s corps relieved the Ist corps as 
rear-guard, and the 4th regiment, rearmost of Ney’s 
corps, had to repel the repeated attacks of the 
Russian van and of the swarming Cossacks. 
They were hard pressed ; but still the emperor’s 
order was to march slowly and preserve the bag- 
gage. In vain Ney wrote to him there was no 
time to lose, and that he risked being anticipated 
by the Russians at Smolensko or Orcha. At Do- 
rogobuje the marshal formed the design of arrest- 
ing the progress of the Russians for a whole day ; 
but the attempt was unsuccessful, and the French 
rear-guard was driven onwards. ‘The cold had set 
in, and the sufferings of the troops were terrible. 
Famine was superadded to their other miseries. 
The road resembled a battle-field. Some, with 


‘frozen limbs, lay dying on the snow ; others fell 


asleep in the villages, and perished in the flames 
lighted by their comrades. 


At Dorogobuje I saw a soldier of my regiment, 
in whom hunger had produced the effect of intox- 
ication. He stood close to us without recognizing 
us, inquiring for his regiment, naming the soldiers 
of his company, and at the same time speaking to 
them as to strangers; his gait was tottering, his 
look wild. He disappeared at the commencement 
of the affair, and | saw him no more. In two days 
from Dorogobuje, we reached Slobpnowa, on the 
bank of the Dnieper. The road was so slippery 
that the ill-shod horses could hardly keep their 
legs. At night we bivouacked amidst the snow in 
the woods. Each regiment in turn formed the ex- 
treme rear-guard, which the enemy unceasingly 
followed and harassed. The army continued to 
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march so slowly, that we were on the point of over- 
taking the Ist corps, which immediately preceded 
us. The ineumbrance on the bridge over the 
Dnieper was extreme: for a quarter of a league 
beyond, the road was still covered with abandoned 
carriages and ammunition wagons. On the morn- 
ing of the 10th November, before crossing the 
river, measures were taken to clear the bridge and 
burn all these vehicles. In them were found a few 
bottles of rum, which were of great service. I 
was on the rear-guard, and during the whole morn- 
ing my regiment defended the road leading to the 
bridge. ‘The wood through which this road passes 
was full of wounded whom we were obliged to 
leave to their fate, and whom the Cossacks mas- 
sacred almost by our sides. M. Rouchat, sub-lieu- 
tenant, having imprudently approached an ammu- 
nition-cart that was to be blown up, was shattered 
to pieces by the explosion. ‘Towards night the 
troops passed the Dnieper; the bridge was de- 
stroyed. 


It was important to delay the enemy’s passage 
of the river, and Ney prepared to do so. 


That night he walked for a long time in front of 
my regiment with General Joubert and myself. 
He pointed ovt to us the unfortunate results of the 
failure at Dorogobuje. The enemy had gained a 
day s march; had forced us to abandon ammuni- 
tion, baggage, wounded: all these misfortunes 
would have been avoided had we held Dorogobuje 
for twenty-four hours. General Joubert spoke of 
the weakness of the troops, of their discourage- 
ment. ‘The marshal replied quickly, that the worst 
that could have happened was to be killed, and 
that a glorious death was too fine a thing to be 
shunned. For my part, | contented myself with 
remarking that I had not left the heights of Doro- 
gobuje till | had twice received the order. 


The ‘‘ bravest of the brave’’ could see no ter- 
rors in death. His own insensibility to it made 
him slow to sympathize with others. A few days 
later, M. de Fezensac learned the death of M. Al- 
fred de Noailles, who had been one of his brother 
aides-de-camp to Berthier. 


He was the first friend I had lost in this cam- 
paign, and it caused me very deep sorrow. Mar- 
shal Ney, to whom I spoke on the subject, told 
me, for sole consolation, that apparently it was his 
turn; and that at any rate it was better we should 
have to regret him than if he had to regret us. In 
similar circumstances he always showed the same 
insensibility ; on another occasion I heard him re- 
ply to an unfortunate wounded man, who begged 
to be carried away—** What would you have me do? 
You are a victim of war ;’’ and he passed on. Most 
assuredly he was neither cruel nor devoid of feel- 
ing; but the frequency of the misfortunes of war 
had hardened his heart. Penetrated with the idea 
that the fate of all soldiers is to die upon the field 
of battle, he thought it quite natural they should 
fulfil their destiny ; and it has been seen in this 


narrative that he prized not his own life more highly 
than the lives of others. 


The passage of the river was defended for 
twenty-four hours. Two days later, those of the 
weary rear-guard who were not prevented by fro- 
zen limbs or the cold hand of death from rising 
from their ice-bound bivouac, joyfully beheld, at 


half a league’s distance, the towers of Smolensko. 
Joyfully, because they had long looked for that 
town as the term of their misery. Repose and 
food, so greatly needed, were there anticipated. 
But there, as on every occasion during the retreat 
where alleviation was hoped for, disappointment 
ensued. Wittgenstein was pressing southwards 
from the Dwina, Tchitchagoff northwards to 
Minsk, the Austrians had retreated behind the 
Bug, and the French were in imminent danger of 
being intercepted at the Beresina. A halt at 
Smolensko was impossible, and orders were given 
to continue the march. Smolensko contained 
large stores of provisions ; but these availed little 
to the famished troops, for the general disorgan- 
ization had extended to the commissariat, and 
waste was the result. The Guard, which arrived 
first with Napoleon, received abundant supplies of 
all kinds ; but then came pouring in stragglers 
and undisciplined bodies; the warehouses were 
broken open and plundered, and rations for several 
months were squandered in a day. When the 3d 
corps, after defending the approaches to the town, 
entered in its turn, the work of destruction was at 
an end, and Colonel de Fezensac could find nothing 
either for his regiment or himself. But though 
they had nothing to eat, they were expected to 
fight ; for Ney, the indefatigable, prepared obsti- 
nately to defend the town. On the 15th November, 
a severe combat occurred in the suburb, in which 
the 4th regiment was alone engaged, and during 
which its colonel received from Ney the order that 
daring leader was most rarely known to give— 
namely, not to advance too far. M. de Fezensac 
records this order with as much honest pride as he 
does the warm eulogium which his regiment’s 
conduct elicited from the marshal. For three 
days Smolensko was held, and then the 3d corps 
resumed its march. Meanwhile the emperor, 
Eugene, and Davoust, with the Guard, the 4th 
and Ist corps, were hard pressed at Krasnoi, the 
two latter especially, suffering most severely. 


The emperor, having not a moment to lose to 
reach the Beresina, saw himself compelled to aban- 
don the 3d corps, and precipitated his march to 
Orcha. During the three days’ fighting, (at and 
near Krasnoi,) no information was sent to Marshal 
Ney of the danger about to menace him. * * * 
On the morning of the 18th November, we set out 
from Koritnya, and marched upon Krasnoi; on 
approaching that town, a few squadrons of Cossacks 
harassed the 2d division, which headed the column. 
We attached no importance to this ; we were ac- 
customed to the Cossacks, and a few musket-shots 
sufficed todrive them away. But soon the advanced 
guard fell in with General Ricard’s division, be- 
longing to the Ist corps, which had remained 
behind, and had just been routed. The marshal 
rallied the remains of this division, and under cover 
of a fog, which favored our march by concealing 
the smallness of our numbers, he approached the 
enemy until their cannon compelled him to pause. 
The Russian army, drawn up in order of battle, 
barred our further passage ; then only did we learn 
that we were cut off from the rest of the army, and 





that our sole chance of salvation was in our despair. 
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We know not whence M. de Fezensac derives his 
statements of numbers, but they frequently require 
correction. At Borodino, for instance, he gives, 
as an exact detail of the French loss, 6547 killed, 
and 21,453 wounded—making a total of about 
28,000. Allison and other historians rate it 
nearly twenty thousand higher; and certainly 
nothing in the events of the battle argues it as 
much less than that of the Russians, which M. de 
Fezensac estimates at about 50,000—figures con- 
firmed by other authorities. In like manner, he 
states the entire strength of the 3d corps, when 
it first entered the fire of the Russian batteries at 
Krasnoi, as barely 6000 combatants, with six 
guns, and a mere picket of cavalry. This is ex- 
traordinarily discrepant with other accounts, which 
make Ney’s loss, in the immediately ensuing en- 
gagement, to be nearly as great as the whole num- 
ber of bayonets allotted to him by M. de Fezensac. 
Doubtless it was most difficult to ascertain numbers 
correctly during that confused retreat, where there 
can have been little question of muster-rolls and 
morning-states ; and many seeming contradictions 
may be explained, by some writers estimating 
only the effective fighting men, and others includ- 
ing the unarmed and stragglers who dragged 
themselves along with the columns. But we at- 
tach no importance to differences of this kind as 
regards the Journal, which we here notice, not as 
a work of historical value—a character to which 
it makes no pretensions—but as the interesting 
memoir of a brave gentleman and soldier, who has 
written down, modestly and unaffectedly, his own 
and his regiment's share in a most extraordinary 
campaign. 


Hardly had Marshal Ney withdrawn his advanced 
guard from under the enemy’s guns, when.a flag 
f truce, sent byGeneral Miloradowitsch, summoned 
iim to lay down his arms. All who ever knew 
him will understand with what disdain the proposal 
was received. * * * For sole reply, the mar- 
shal made the messenger prisoner ; a few cannon- 
shot, fired during this species of negotiation, serving 
as a pretext; and then, without considering the 
masses of the enemy and the small number of his 
own followers, he ordered the attack. The 2d di- 
vision, formed in columns by regiments, marched 
straight to the enemy. Let me here be allowed to 
pay homage to the devotedness of those brave sol- 
diers, and to congratulate myself on the honor of 
having marched at their head. ‘The Russians be- 
held them, with admiration, marching towards 
them in the most perfect order, and with a steady 
step. Every cannon-ball carried away whole files 
—every step rendered death more inevitable ; but 
the pace was not for an instant slackened. At last 
we got so near to the enemy’s line, that the first 
division of my regiment, crushed by the grape-shot, 
was thrown back upon that which followed, and 
disordered its array. Then the Russian infantry 
charged us in its turn, and the cavalry, falling on 
our flanks, completely routed us. Some sharp- 
shooters, advantageously posted, checked for an in- 
stant the enemy’s pursuit: the division of Ledru 
deployed into line, and six guns replied to the 
numerous artillery of the Russians. Seine this 
time, I rallied the remains of my regiment upon 
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the high road, where the cannon still reached us. 
Our attack had not lasted a quarter of an hour, but 
the 2d division no longer existed ; my 2giment lost 
several officers, and was reduced to two hundred 
men; the regiment of Ilyria, and the 18th, which 
lost its eagle, were still worse treated ; General 
Razout was wounded, and General Lenchantain 
made prisoner. ‘The marshal now made the 2d 
division retire on Smolensko ; at the end of half a 
league, he turned it to the left, across country, at 
right angles with the road. The first division, 
having long exhausted its strength by sustaining 
the shock of the whole hostile army, followed this 
movement with the guns and some of the baggage ; 
those of the wounded who could still walk dragged 
themselves after us. ‘The Russians cantoned them- 
selves in the villages, sending a column of cavalry 
to observe us. 

The day declined; the 3d corps marched in 
silence ; none knew what was to become of us. 
But Marshal Ney’s presence sufficed to reiissure 
us. Without knowing what he would or could do, 
we knew he would do something. His self-con- 
fidence equalled his courage. The greater the 
danger, the more prompt was his determination ; 
and when once he had made up his mind, he never 
doubted of suecess. Thus, in that terrible hour, 
his countenance expressed neither indecision nor 
uneasiness ; all eyes were fixed upon him, but none 
dared question him. At last, seeing near him an 
officer of his staff, he said to him in a low voice : 
We are not well.— What shall you do? replied the 
officer. —Pass the Dnieper.— Where is the road ?— 
We shall find ple if the river is not frozen ?!— 
It will be.—So be it, said the officer. This singular 
dialogue, which I here set down word for word, 
revealed the marshal’s project of reaching Orcha 
by the right bank of the river, and so rapidly as 
still to find there the army, which was making its 
movement by the left bank. The plan was bold 
and ably conceived; it will be seen with what 
vigor it was executed. 

We marched across the fields, without a guide, 
and the inexactness of the maps contributed to 
mislead us. Marshal Ney, endowed with that 
peculiar talent of the great soldier which teaches 
how to take advantage of the slightest indications, 
observed some ice in the direction we were follow- 
ing, and had it broken, thinking it must be a rivulet 
that would lead us to the Dnieper. It really was 
a rivulet; we followed it, and reached a village, 
where the marshal feigned to establish himself for 
the night. Fires were lighted and pickets thrown 
out. The enemy left us quiet, expecting to have 
us cheap the next day. Under cover of this strata- 
gem, the marshal followed up his plan. A guide 
was wanted, and the village was deserted; at last 
the soldiers discovered a lame peasant; they asked 
him where was the Dnieper, and if frozen. He 
replied, that at a league off was the village of 
Sirokowietz, and that the Dnieper must there be 
frozen. We set out, conducted by this peasant, 
and soon reached the village. The Dnieper was 
sufficiently frozen to be traversed on foot. Whilst 
they sought a place to cross, the houses rapidly 
filled with officers and soldiers, wounded that 
morning, who had dragged themselves thus far, 
and to whose hurts the surgeons could hardly apply 
the first dressings; those who were not wounded 
busied themselves in seeking provisions. Marshal 
Ney, forgetful alike of the day’s and the morrow’s 
dangers, was buried in a profound sleep. 

owards the middle of the night we crossed the 
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Dnieper, abandoning to the enemy artillery, bag- 
gage, vehicles of every kind, and those wounded 
who could not walk. M. de Briqueville, (aide-de- 
camp of the Duke of Placentia,) dangerously 
wounded the day before, passed the river on his 
hands and knees; I gave him in charge to two 
sappers, who succeeded in saving him. The ice 
was so thin that very few horses could pass; the 
troops re-formed on the other side of the stream. 
Thus far success had attended the marshal’s plan ; 
the Dnieper was crossed, but we were fifteen 
leagues from Orcha. It was essential to reach it 
before the French army left; we had to traverse a 
strange country, and to repel the attacks of the 
enemy with a handful of exhausted infantry, un- 
supported by cavalry or artillery. ‘The march be- 
gan under favorable auspices, with the capture of 
some Cossacks, surprised asleep in a village. At 
dawn on the 19th we were following the road to 
Liubavitschi. We were scarcely delayed for a 
moment by the passage of a torrent, and by some 
Cossack detachments which retired on our approach. 
At noon we reached two villages situated on a 
height, and whose inhabitants had scarcely time to 
escape, leaving us their provisions. ‘The soldiers 
were giving themselves up to the joy occasioned by 
a moment of abundance, when there was a sudden 
eall to arms. ‘The enemy was advancing, and had 
already driven in our pickets. We left the villages, 
formed column, and resumed our march. But we 
had no longer to deal, as heretofore, with detached 
parties of Cossacks ; here were whole squadrons, 
maneuvring in regular order, and commanded by 
General Platow himself. Our skirmishers made 
head against them; the columns accelerated their 
march, making their arrangements to receive cav- 
alry. Numerous as these horsemen were, we 
feared them little, for the Cossacks never ventured 
to charge home a square of infantry; but soon a 
battery of several guns opened fire upon us. This 
artillery followed the movements of the cavalry, 
upon sledges, wherever it could be of use. Until 
nightfall, Marshal Ney never ceased to struggle 
against all these obstacles, skilfully availing himn- 
self of the least advantages the nature of the ground 
afforded. Amidst the balls which fell in our ranks, 
and in spite of the Cossacks’ yells and feigned at- 
tacks, we marched at the same pace. Darkness 
approached ; the enemy redoubled his efforts. We 
had to quit the road, and to throw ourselves to the 
left into the woods fringing the Dnieper. But the 
Cossacks already held these woods; the 4th and 
18th regiments, under command of General d’ Henin, 
were directed to drive them thence. Meanwhile 
the hostile artillery took position on the further 
brink of a ravine we had to pass. There General 
Platow reckoned on exterminating us. 

I entered the wood with my regiment. The 
Cossacks retired; but the wood was deep, and 
tolerably dense, and we had to face every way to 
guard against surprise. Night came, we no longer 
heard anything around us; it was more than proba- 
ble that Marshal Ney was continuing his advance. 
I advised General d’Henin to follow his movement ; 
he refused, lest he should incur reproach from the 
marshal for quitting, without orders, the post as- 
signed to him. At this moment loud shouts, an- 
nouncing a charge, were heard at some distance in 
our front; giving us the certainty that the column 
was continuing its march, and that we were about 
to be cut off from it. I redoubled my entreaties, 
assuring General d’Henin that the marshal, with 
whose way of serving I was well acquainted, would 


send him no order, because he expected command- 
ing officers, thus detached, to act according to cir- 
cumstances ; besides which, he was too far off to 
be able to communicate with us, and the 18th regi- 
ment had assuredly moved on long ago. ‘The 
general persisted in his refusal; all I obtained 
from him was to move us on to the place where 
the 18th ought to be, and unite the two regiments. 
The 18th had marched, and in its place we found a 
squadron of Cossacks. ‘ardily convinced of the 
justice of my remarks, General d’ Henin determined 
to rejoin the column; but we had traversed the 
wood in so many directions, that we no longer 
knew our way. ‘The officers of my regiment were 
consulted, and we took the direction the majority 
thought the right one. 1 will not undertake to 
describe all we had to endure during that cruel 
night. I had but one hundred men left, and we 
were more than a league in rear of our main body, 
which we must overtake through a host of enemies. 
It was necessary to march quick enough to make 
up for lost time, and in sufficient order io resist the 
attacks of the Cossacks. The darkness, the uncer- 
tainty of our road, the difficulty of making way 
through the wood, all augumented our embarrass- 
ment. ‘The Cossacks called to us to surrender, 
and fired pointblank into the midst of us; those 
who were hit remained behind. A sergeant had 
his leg broken by a carbine ball. He fell at my 
side, saying coolly to his comrades—Another man 
done for; take my havresack, you will profit by it. 
They took his havresack, and we moved on in 
silence. ‘Two wounded officers had the same fate. 
I observed with uneasiness the impression our posi- 
tion made upon the soldiers, and even upon the 
officers, of my regiment. Men who had shown 
themselves heroes in the battle-field, now appeared 
anxious and troubled; so true is it that the cireum- 
stances of danger have often greater terrors than 
the danger itself. Very few preserved the presence 
of mind that was then more necessary than ever. I 
needed all my authority to maintain order and pre- 
vent straggling. An officer even ventured to say, 
that we should perhaps be obliged to surrender. I 
reprimanded him aloud, and the more severely that 
he was an officer of merit, which made the lesson 
more striking. At last, after more than an hour, 
we emerged from the wood and found the Dnieper 
on our left. We were in the right track, therefore ; 
and this discovery gave the men a moment’s joy, 
of which I took advantage to cheer them up, and 
inculeate coolness, which alone could save us. 
General d’Henin moved us along the river’s bank 
to prevent the enemy from turning us. We were 
far from out of our difficulties ; we knew our way, 
but the plain over which we marched permitted the 
enemy to fall on us in a large body, and to use their 
artillery. Fortunately it was dark, and the guns 
were fired rather at random. From time to time 
the Cossacks approached with loud cries; we 
stopped to drive them away with musketry, and 
then set off again. ‘This march lasted two hours 
over the most difficult ground, across ravines so 
abrupt, that it required the utmost efforts to ascend 
the opposite side, and through half-frozen rivulets, 
where we had water to our knees. Nothing could 
shake the constancy of the soldiers; the utmost 
order was preserved; not a man left his rank. 
General d’Henin, wounded by a fragment of shell, 
concealed his hurt in order not to discourage the 
soldiers, and continued to command with unabated 
zeal. Doubtless he may be reproached with too 





obstinate a defence of the wood, but in such diffi- 
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cult circumstances error, is pardonable ; and, what 
cannot be disputed, is the bravery and intelligence 
with which he led us during the whole of this 
perilous march. At last the enemy’s pursuit 
slackened, and, on an eminence in our front, fires 
were seen. It was Marshal Ney’s rear-guard, 
which had halted there, and was now resuming 
its march ; we joined it, and learned that upon the 
previous evening the marshal had advanced against 
the Cossack artillery, and forced it to yield him 
assage. 

Thus did the 4th regiment extricate itself from a 
position seemingly desperate. The march lasted 
another hour. ‘The exhausted soldiers required 
repose, and we halted in a village where we found 
some provisions. But we were still eight leagues 
from Orcha, and General Platow would doubtless 
redouble his efforts for our destruction. The mo- 
ments were precious; at one in the morning the 
assembly sounded, and we set out. * * * * 
We marched unmolested till the dawn. With the 
first sun rays came the Cossacks, and soon our road 
led us over a plain. General Platow, desirous of 
profiting by his advantage, advanced that sledge- 
artillery which we could neither avoid nor over- 
take ; and when he thought he had disordered our 
ranks, he commanded a charge. Marshal Ney 
rapidly formed each of his two divisions into a 
square ; the 2d, under General d’Henin, being the 
rearmost, was first exposed. We forced all strag- 
glers who still had a musket to join our ranks ; 
severe threats were required todo this. The Cos- 
sacks, but feebly restrained by our skirmishers, 
and driving before them a crowd of unarmed fugi- 
tives, strove to reach the square. On their ap- 
proach, and under fire of the artillery, our soldiers 
hastened their march. ‘Twenty times I beheld 
them on the point of disbanding and flying in all 
directions, leaving us at the mercy of the Cossacks ; 
but the presence of Marshal Ney, the confidence 
he inspired, his calmness in the moment of such 
great danger, kept them to their duty. We 
reached an eminence. The marshal ordered Gen- 
eral d’Henin to hold it; adding, that we must 
know how to die there for the honor of France. 
Meanwhile, General Ledru marched to Jokubow, 
a village on the edge of a wood. When he had 
established himself there, we marched to join him : 
the two divisions took up a position, mutually 
flanking each other. It was not yet noon, and 
Marshal Ney declared he would defend this village 
till nine at night. General Platow made twenty 
attempts to take it from us; his attacks were con- 
stantly repulsed, and at last, fatigued by such a 
tenacious resistance, he himself took position oppo- 
site to us. 

Early in the morning the marshal had sent off 
a Polish officer, who reached Orcha and described 
our condition. The emperor had left the town 
the day before: the viceroy and Marshal Davoust 
still oceupied it. At nine that night we resumed 
our march in profound silence. The Cossack 
pickets, distributed along the road, retired at our 
approach. ‘The march continued with much order. 
At a league from Orcha, our vanguard fell in with 
an advanced post, which challenged in French. It 
was a division of the 4th corps coming to our as- 
sistance with the viceroy. One must have passed 
three days between life and death to judge of the 
joy this meeting gave us. The viceroy received 
us with lively emotion, and warmly expressed to 
Marshal Ney his admiration of his conduct. He 
congratulated the generals and the two remaining 
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colonels. His uides-de-camp surrounded us, and 
overwhelmed us with questions on the details of 
this great drama, and the part that each of us had 
played in it. But time pressed; after a few 


minutes we again moved on. The viceroy formed 
our rear- : at three in the morning we entered 
Orcha. ‘Thus terminated this bold march, one of 


the most curious episodes of the campaign. It 
covered Marshal Ney with glory, and to him the 
3d corps owed its salvation ; if, indeed, the term 
of corps d’armée may be applied to the 800 or 900 
men who reached Orcha, remnant of the 6000 who 
had fought at Krasnoi. 


For eighteen days, over a distance of sixty 
leagues, the 3d corps had formed the rear-guard. 
Diminished as its numbers now were, it was no 
longer available for that dangerous duty, and it 
joined the main body. Scarcely had it taken 
three hours’ repose in some wretched houses of 
the faubourg of Orcha, when the Russians, from 
the other side of the Dnieper, set fire to the town 
with shells, which were more particularly aimed 
at some conspicuous buildings, serving as provis- 
ion-stores. It was impossible to serve out 
rations ; at the risk of their lives, a few soldiers 
brought off some brandy and flour ; but Davoust, 
now in command of the rear-guard, hurried the 
troops’ departure, and by eight o’clock the unfor- 
tunate 3d corps was on the march to Borisow. A 
broad, good road facilitated their progress, and 
Colonel de Fezensac, no longer occupied in re- 
pelling the enemy, was able to investigate the 
state of his regiment. Eighty men remained, 
out of the 2800 that began the campaign ; eighty 
tattered, famine-stricken, desponding wretches. 
They lived from hand to mouth, almost by a 
miracle ; sometimes on flour steeped in water ; at 
others, with a morsel of honeycomb or fragment 
of horseflesh ; their sole drink the melted snow. 


At some distance from Orcha, I fell in with 
M. Lanusse, a captain of my regiment, who had 
lost his sight by a shot, at the taking of Smolensko ; 
a sutler belonging to his company was leading and 
taking the greatest care of him. He told me that 
after having been taken and plundered by the Cos- 
sacks at Krasnoi, he had contrived to eseape, and 
that he and his guide would do their utmost to 
keep up with us. Soon afterwards they were 
found dead and stripped upon the road. 


Bad as the state of things already was, it be- 
came worse after the passage of the Beresina ; 
for the cold, abated for a while, resumed all its 
severity, and heavy snow almost stifled the scanty 
fires kindled by the unhappy fugitives. ‘I my- 
self was at the end of my resourees. I had but 
a horse left ; my last portmanteau had been lost at 
the Beresina; I had nothing but what I stood in, 
and we were still fifty leagues from Wilna, eighty 
from the Niemen; but, amidst so many misfor- 
tunes, I took little account of my personal suffer- 
ings and privations. Like us, Marshal Ney had 
lost everything ; his aides-de-camp were dying of 
hunger, and I gratefully remember that more than 
once they shared with me the scanty food they 
managed to procure.” On the 29th of November, 
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during a brief halt of the 3d corps, a confused|to check the foe for a whole day. Here were 
stream of stragglers poured by, all of whom had | posted two pieces of cannon, and some Bavarian 


to tell of a miraculous escape at the Beresina. 


“TI remarked an (Italian officer, who scarcely | 


breathed, borne by two soldiers, and accompanied 
by his wife. Greatly touched by this woman’s 
grief, and by the care she lavished on her hus- 
band, I yielded her my place at a fire the men 
had lighted. It needed all the illusion of her 
affection to blind her to the inutility of her care. 
Her husband had ceased to live, and still she 
called and spoke to him; until at last, no longer 
able to doubt her misfortune, she fell fainting 
upon his corpse."’ 


There would be no end to the task, (continues M. 
de Fezensac,) ‘‘ if one attempted to relate all the 
horrible, affecting, and often incredible anecdotes 
that signalized that terrible time. A general, ex- 
hausted with fatigue, had fallen upon the road. A 
passing soldier began to pull off his boots; the 
general, raising himself with difficulty, begged him 
to wait till he was dead before stripping him. 
** General,”’ replied the soldier, ‘‘ 1 would willingly 
do so; but another would take them; I may as 
well have the benefit.’’ And he continued to take 
off the boots. 

One soldier was being plundered by another ; he 
entreated to be allowed to die in peace. ‘* Pardon 
me, comrade,’’ was the reply, ‘* I thought you were 
dead ;’’ and he passed on. For the consolation of 
humanity, a few traits of sublime devotion con- 
trasted with the innumerable ones of egotism and 
insensibility. That of a drummer of the 7th regi- 
ment of light infantry has been particularly cited. 
His wife, sutler to the regiment, fell ill at the 


beginning of the retreat. ‘The drummer brought) 


her to Smolensko in her cart. At Smolensko the 
horse died; then the husband harnessed himself 
to the cart, and dragged his wife to Wilna. At 
that town she was too ill to go any further, and her 
husband remained prisoner with her. 

A sutler of the 33d regiment had been brought 
to bed in Prussia, before the beginning of the cam- 
paign. She followed her regiment to Moscow, 
with her little daughter, who was six months old 
when the army left that city. During the retreat 
this child lived by a miracle ; her sole nourishment 
was black pudding made of horse’s blood : she was 
wrapped ina fur taken at Moscow, and often her 
head was bare. Twice she was lost; and they 
found her again, first in a field, then in a burnt 
village, lying on a mattress. Her mother crossed 
the Beresina on horseback, with water to her neck 
holding the bridle in one hand, and with the other 
her child upon her head. Thus, by a succession 
of marvellous circumstances, this little girl got 
through the retreat without accident, and did not 
even take cold. 


For many, many leagues before reaching the 
Niemen, the harassed remnant of the great French 
army had looked forward to that river as the term 
of pursuit. The idea that the Russians would not 
pass the Niemen had taken a strong hold of the 
imaginations of both officers and soldiers. At 
Kowno, a stand was made by the rear-guard ; no 
very steadfast one, certainly; but then, as ever, 
Ney proved equal to the emergency. An earthern 
work, hastily thrown up, seemed to him sufficient 
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infantry ; and the marshal sought a moment's re- 
pose in his quarters. But the very first discharge 
of the Russian artillery dismounted a French gun ; 
the infantry took to flight—the gunners were about 
to follow. Another minute, and the Cossacks 
might enter the streets unopposed. Just then 
Ney appeared upon the ramparts, musket in hand. 
His absence had been nearly fatal ; his presence 
restored the fight. The troops rallied, and the 
position was held till night, when the retreat re- 
commenced. ‘The bridge was crossed, and each 
man, as he set foot south of the Niemen, deemed 
himself safe. Great then was the consternation 
of all, when, at the foot of a lofty hill, over which 
winds the road to Kénigsberg, an alarm was given, 
and, at the same moment, a cannon-ball plunged 
into their ranks. ‘The Cossacks had crossed the 
river on the ice, and had established themselves 
on the summit of the mountain. This fresh 
danger, so totally unexpected, completed the de- 
moralization of the troops. Brave spirits, which, 
till then, had steadfastly held out, lost their firm- 
ness in face of this new calamity. There is some- 
thing very affecting in the following passage :— 


Generals Marchand and Ledru succeeded in form- 
ing a sort of battalion by uniting the stragglers to 
the 3d corps, (again on rear-guard.) But it was in 
vain to attempt to force a passage; the muskets 
were unserviceable, and the soldiers dared not ad- 
vance. ‘There was nothing for it but to remain 
under fire of the artillery, without daring to take a 
step backwards, for that would have exposed us to 
a charge, and our destruction was then certain. 
This position drove to despair two officers, who 
had been a pattern to my regiment during the whole 
retreat, but whose courage at last gave way under 
long physical exhaustion. They came to me and 
said, that as they were no longer able either to 
march or to fight, they should fall into the hands 
of the Cossacks, who would massacre them, and 
that, to avoid this, they must return to Kowno and 
yield themselves prisoners. 1 made useless efforts. 
to dissuade them, appealing to their feelings of 
honor, to the courage of which they had given so. 
many proofs, to their attachment to the regiment 
they now proposed abandoning; and I conjured: 
them, if death was inevitable, at least to die in our 
company. For sole reply they embraced me with 
tears, and returned into Kowno. ‘Two other of- 
ficers had the same fate ; one was intoxicated with 
ram, and could not follow us; the other, whom I 
particularly loved, disappeared soon afterwards. 
My heart was torn; I waited for death to come and 
reunite me to my unhappy comrades, and I should 
perhaps have wished for it but for all the ties which, 
at that time, still bound me to life. 


Once more Ney came to the rescue. No accu- 
mulation of difficulties could cloud his brow. with 
uneasiness. Once more his promptness and en- 
ergy saved his shattered corps. A flank march 
was the means resorted to. On the 20th Decem- 
ber, the 3d corps reached Konigsberg. It then 
consisted of about one hundred men on foot, about 
as many cripples on sledges, and a handful of 
officers. 
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Monsieur le duc, (wrote Marshal Ney tothe Duke 
of Feltre, minister of war, from Berlin, on the 23d 
January, 1813,) I avail myself of the moment 
when the campaign is, if not terminated, at least 
suspended, to express to you all the satisfaction I 
have received from M. de Fezensac’s manner of 
serving. ‘That young man has been placed in very 
critical circumstances, and has always shown him- 
self superior to them. 1 commend him to you asa 
true French chevalier, (veritable chevalier Frangais,) 
whom you may henceforth consider as a veteran 
colonel. 


DEATH OF 


M. de Fezensac almost apologizes for subjoining 
to his journal this extract from a letter now in his 
possession. He has no need to do so. He may 
well and honestly exult in such a testimonial from 
such a man. 





From the London Times, April 25. 
DEATH OF THE POET WORDSWORTH. 


Ir is with feelings of much regret that we announce 
to-day the death of William Wordsworth. The il- 
lustrious poet breathed his last at noon on Tuesday, 
by the side of that beautiful lake in Westmoreland 
which his residence and his verse had rendered 
famous. We are not called upon in his case to 
mourn over the untimely fate of genius snatched 
away in the first feverish struggles of development, 
or even in the noonday splendor of its mid career. 
Full of years, as of honors, the oid man had time 
to accomplish all that he was capable of accomplish- 
ing ere he was called away. It may well be, that 
he had not carried out to completion many of his 
plans, but it is a natural incident to humanity that 
execution falls far short of design. What a man 
could not accomplish in something like half a cen- 
tury of a poetical career, under all the favorable 
conditions of unbroken quiet, moderate but sufficient 
means, and vigorous health, may fairly be supposed 
to have been beyond his reach. ‘Therefore, as far 
as concerns the legacy of song William Wordsworth 
has bequeathed to his country, we have nothing to 
regret. Removed by taste and temperament from 
the busy scenes of the world, his long life was spent 
in the conception and elaboration of his poetry in 
the midst of the sylvan solitudes to which he was 
attached. His length of days permitted him to act 
as the guardian of his own fame—he could bring his 
maturer judgment to bear upon the first bursts of 
his youthful inspiration, as well as upon the more 
measured flow of his maturest compositions. What- 
ever now stands in the full collection of his works 
has received the final zmprimatur from the poet's 
hand, sitting in judgment upon his own works under 
the influence of a generatton later than his own. It 
is sufficiently characteristic of the man, that little 
has been altered, and still less candemned. Open 
at all times to the influences of external nature, he 
was singularly indifferent to the judgment of men, 
or rather so enamored of his own judgment that he 
could brook no teacher. Nature was his book ; he 
would admit no interpretation but hisown. It was 
this which constituted the secret of his originality 
and his strength, at the same time that the abuse of 
the principle laid him open at times to strictures, 
the justice of which few persons but the unreasoning 
fanatics of his school would now be prepared to deny. 

But we feel this is not a season for criticism. 
There is so much in the character, as well as in the 
works, of William Wordsworth, to deserve hearty 
admiration, that we may indulge in the language 
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most grateful to our feelings without overstepping 
the decent limits of propriety and plain sincerity. 
We would point out, in the’ first place, one of the 
great excellences of the departed worthy. His life 
was as pure and spotless as his song. It is rendering 
a great service to humanity when a man, exalted 
by intellectual capacities above his fellow-men, holds 
out to them in his own person the example of a 
blameless life. As long as men are what they are, 
it is well that the fashion of virtue should be set them 
by men whose rare abilities are objects of envy and 
emulation even to the most dissolute and unprin- 
cipled. If this be true of the statesman, of the war- 
rior, of the man of science, it is so in a tenfold de- 
gree of the poet and the man of letters. ‘Their 
works are in the hands of the young and inexperi- 
enced. Their habits of life become insensibly 
mixed up with their compositions in the minds of 
their admirers. They spread the moral infection 
wider than other men, because those brought within 
their influence are singularly susceptible of con- 
tamination. ‘The feelings, the passions, the imag- 
ination, which are busy with the compositions of 
the poet, are quickly interested in the fashion of 
his life. From ‘ for fain write so’’ to “] 
would fain live so” there is but a little step. Under 
this first head the English nation owes a deep debt 
of gratitude to William Wordsworth. Neither by 
the influence of his song, nor by the example of his 
life, has he corrupted or enervated our youth; by 
one, as by the other, he has purified and elevated, 
not soiled and abased, humanity. If we may pass on 
from this more general and important consideration 
to a more limited sphere of action, we would point 
, out the example of the venerable old man who now 
‘lies sleeping by the side of the Westmoreland lake, 
| to the attention of all who aim at high literary dis- 

tinction. To William Wordsworth his art was his 
all, and sufficed to him as its own rich reward. We 
‘do not find him trucking the inspirations of his 
| genius for mere sums of money, nor aiining at polit- 

ical and social distinctions by prostituting the 

divine gift that was in him. He appears to have 
| felt that in the successful cultivation of his art, he 
| was engaged in a laborious, if in a delightful oecu- 
| pation. Could he succeed, he was on the level of 
the greatest men of his age, although he might not 
have a single star or riband to hang up against the 
wall of his rustic cottage, nor a heavy balance at 
his banker’s, as evidence of his success. These 
things are but the evidence of one species of triumph 
—the poet, the dramatist, the historian, should aim 
at distinctions of another kind. 

If we think the present occasion an unfit one for 
cold criticism, we may, without impropriety, devote 
a few brief sentences to the excellences of the com- 
positions of the poet of Rydal Mount. ‘There must 
be something essentially ‘* English’’ in his inspira- 
tions, for while few poets have exercised greater 
influence in his own country, on the continent his 
works are little known even to students who have 
devoted much time and attention to English litera- 
ture. In Germany, for example, you will find 
translations at the chief seats of literary society of 
the poetry of Scott, Byron, Moore, and Shelley : 
Southey and Coleridge are less known; the name 
of Wordsworth scarcely pronounced at all. Of 
France the same thing may with truth be said. In 
either country there may be rare instances of stu- 
dents of the highest order, of a Guizot, a Merimee, 
a Humboldt, a Bunsen, who are well acquainted 
with the writings of Wordsworth, and share our 
insular admiration for his beauties, but such excep- 





























WOMAN’S FAITH.—THE SLEEPING GIRL. 


tions are few indeed. There must, therefore, be 
some development of ‘‘ English’’ thought in Words- 
worth, which is the secret of his success amongst 
ourselves, as of his failure in securing an European 
reputation. It is certain that some of the great 
poets whose names we have mentioned have left it 
upon record that they are indebted for the idea of 
some of their most beautiful passages to the teach- 
ing and example of Wordsworth, and yet the 
scholars have charmed an audience which the mas- 
ter could not obtain. It is probably the case that 
in no country in Europe is the love for a country 
life so strongly developed as in England, and no 
man who could not linger out a summer day by the 
river bank or on the hill side is capable of appre- 
ciating Wordsworth’s poetry. ‘he familiarity 
with sylvan scenes, and an habitual calm delight 
under the influence of nature, are indispensable 
requisites before the tendency of the song can be 
understood which works by catching a divine in- 
spiration even from the dewy fragrance of the 
heather bell and the murmur of the passing brook. 
It was not in Wordsworth’s genius to people the 
air with phantoms, but to bring the human mind in 
harmony with the operations of nature, of which 
he stood forth the poet and the interpreter. We 
write with the full recollection of many lovely hu- 
man impersonations of the departed poet present to 
our minds ; but his great aim appears to have been 
that which we have endeavored to shadow out as 
distinctly as our limited space would permit. 

But before concluding we would advert to a point 
which is perhaps more in keeping with the usual 
subjects of our columns than the humble tribute of 
admiration we have endeavored to offer to the illus- 
trious man who has just been called away. Let 
us hope that the office of Poet Laureate, which 
was dignified by its two last possessors, may never 
be conferred upon a person unworthy to succeed 
them. ‘The title is no longer an honor, but a mere 
badge of ridicule, which can bring no credit to its 
wearer. It required the reputation of a Southey 
or a Wordsworth to carry them through an office 
so entirely removed from the ideas and habits of our 
time without injury to their fame. Let whatever 
emoluments go with the name be commuted into a 
pension, and let the pension be bestowed upon a 
deserving literary man without the ridiculous ac- 
companiment of the bays. We know well enough 
that birthday odes have long since been exploded ; 
but why retain a nickname, not a title, which must 
be felt as a degradation rather than an honor by 
its wearer’ Having said thus much, we will leave 
the subject to the better judgment of those whose 
decision is operative in such matters. Assuredly, 
William Wordsworth needed no such court distine- 
tions or decorations. His name will live in Eng- 
lish literature, and his funeral song be uttered, 
amidst the spots which he has so often celebrated. 
and by the rivers and hills which inspired his verse. 


From the Ladies’ Companion. 
WOMAN'S FAITH. 


‘Lavy! he gives thee back the vow 
He once might call his own ; 

For fallen are his fortunes now, 
And all his bright hopes gone. 

Now poverty, thou peerless maid, 
Rests on his noble brow.”’ 

She raised her tearful eyes and said— 
‘**T love him better now ” 









‘Lady! the noble form ye loved 
Is marred with care and woe ; 

The step that once so graceful moved 
Is thoughtful, sad, and slow. 

He may not claim his promised bride, 
He gives you back your vow.” 

‘*] love him still,’’ she softly sighed, 
**] love him better now.” 


‘*T love him better now,” she said, 
‘** Though wealth and lands are gone, 
Than when proud nobles homage paid, 
Though now he’s left alone. 
Tell him that true love ne’er hath known ih 
Change, when it loved before ; tt 
Tell him the heart that was his own 
Is his for evermore.”’ ' 





From the Ladies’ Companion. 
THE SLEEPING GIRL. 


I came to waken thee, but sleep | 
Hath breathed about thee such a calm— f 

Hath wrapt thee up in spells so deep 
And soft, I dare not break the charm. 


Thy breathings do not stir the folds 


That lie unmoved around thee. Rest + 
Hath rocked thee gently—now she holds 4 
Thy spirit lulled upon her breast. . 
An image stillness, by repose 


Fast locked in an enduring clasp ; 
A marble silence, with the rose be 
Just dropping from her languid grasp. } 


Yet never o’er the sculptured lid 4] 
Did such a blissful slumber creep ; 4 

Its shade hath ne’er such sweetness hid— 
The statue smiles not in its sleep ! 


And dost thou smile? I know not! 
To one serene, abiding grace, 
Hath wrought the quick and changeful light 

That flitted o’er thy waking face. 


Night 


It is not smiling, it is peaee— 
All lovely things are thine at will ; ab 
Thy soul hath won a sweet release Be 
From Earth, yet kept its gladness still. 


For Sleep, a partial nurse, though kind 
To all her children, yet hath prest ft 
Some closer to her heart; we find if 
She ever loves the youngest best. ; 


Because they vex her not with aches 
And fever-pangs to hush to rest ; 

They need no soothing! She but takes 
Them in her arms, and they are blest! 


And then to thee two worlds are given, 
Together bound within her chain, 

And by the golden light of Heaven 
Thou livest o'er the day again. 


My touch must bid those bright links start 
And fly asunder ; yet for thee 
I may not mourn—not far apart 


Thy Dream and thy Reality! 


Soo shall I watch within thine eyes 
The sweet light startle into morn, 
And see upon thy cheek arise 
The flushing of a rosy dawn. 


The sunshine vainly round thee streams, 
And I must rouse thee with a kiss :— 
O, may Life never break thy dreams 
With harsher summoning than this! 
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From the United Service Magazine. 
COMMERCIAL MISSION TO JAPAN. 


Tuere appears to exist throughout Europe an 
extremely erroneous system of ideas on the subject 
of Japan. This is attributable partly to ignorance, 
partly to that timidity of intellect which restrains 
men from forming opinions of their own, and induces 
them to move servilely in the track marked out for 
them by others. People, well informed enough in 
other respects, often know nothing of the Japanese 
group, while those who have studied its geography, 
history, and policy, are for the most part so tram- 
melled by traditional maxims and notions, that they 
may be said to be merely reproductions of their 
predecessors. This is more particularly the case 
on the continent, where, especially in Holland and 
Germany, an extremely imperfect theory of com- 
merce and international law has always prevailed. 

Our present object is as far as possible to destroy 
this theory, and to produce the conviction, at least 
in the minds of our countrymen, that Japan ought 
no longer to be permitted to stand without the 
circle of human intercourse, and that it is worth 
the trouble of compelling it to enter. 

Many of our readers may possibly have forgotten 
the history of European dealing with Japan: we 
will, therefore, commence what we have to say, 
by sketching briefly what was done in former times, 
because, latterly, scarcely anything worthy to be 
related has happened. ‘The Portuguese were the 
first European adventurers who opened a trade 
with the Japanese Empire, and they reaped a 
golden harvest by their boldness. Arriving when 
the minds of the people were fresh, when there 
was industry and great enterprise in the country, 
when the culture of the soil was carried to a high 
degree of perfection, and when Japanese vessels 
threaded all the channels of the Indian Archipelago 
as far as the western extremity of Java and the 
Malacca Straits; they were received with open 
arms, allowed to settle in the country, and encour- 
aged to carry on the freest intercourse with the 
inhabitants ; Jesuit missionaries flocked to all the 
islands, made numerous converts, especially among 
the women, and the Japanese seemed to be on the 
point of passing in a body under the spiritual 
dominion of the Pope. 

Incredible stories are related of the riches ac- 
quired by these early adventurers. Large ships 
laden with gold are said to have passed constantly 
from Jedo to Macao, which certainly owed much 
of its magnificence to this commerce, but even the 
most extraordinary gain will not always satisfy 
an ambitious people. What they had attained they 
counted as nothing, compared with what was un- 
attained. They therefore projected the conquest 
of the whole empire, and, in order to facilitate the 
execution of their design, pushed on the work of 
conversion with redoubled vigor, judging correctly 
that the Christian converts would, in case of an 
armed struggle, be likely to side with them. 

While things were in this position, the English 
and Dutch made their appearance on the coast, and 
were viewed with the fiercest jealousy by the 





Portuguese, who seemed to have some mysterious 
intimation of what was afterwards to happen. To 
the public authorities, therefore, they spoke of the 
English and Dutch as pirates, in which they were 
not very far from the truth, and the appellation 
might with still greater propriety have been applied 
to themselves. But the energy of our countrymen 
was not thus to be quenched. They insinuated 
themselves into the favor of the emperor by build- 
ing him ships, and scattering the seeds of civiliza- 
tion among his subjects. One factory after another 
was set up, a profitable trade was carried on, and 
treaties of peace and amity were concluded between 
the Emperor and the King of England. But James 
the first, then on the throne, was not the prince to 
encourage trade, and recommend us to a foreign 
people. His feeble government made no efforts to 
derive advantage from our alliance with Japan. 
The factories were neglected, the merchants left 
without protection, and ultimately all intercourse 
between the two countries was suspended without 
any intelligible pretext. 

Our inertness only served to excite the boldness 
and enterprise of the Dutch, whose proceedings at 
that period displayed all the chivalrous daring of 
democracy. But it must not be denied that they 
were as unscrupulous as they were bold. When 
the question was, whether they should run the risk 
of losing the Japanese trade, ur codperate with the 
imperial authorities in effecting the expulsion of 
the Portuguese and the extinction of Christianity, 
they do not appear to have hesitated for a moment. 
For a short time they enjoyed the reward of their 
iniquity, but by degrees their allies came to enter- 
tain suspicions of them also, and having circum- 
scribed their dealings from time to time, at length 
shut them up as prisoners on the little artificial 
island of Dezuna, in Nangasaki Bay. 

A regulation was then passed, according to 
which the Dutch were permitted to send to Japan 
no more than two ships a year, while to the mer- 
chants of the Celestial empire the privilege was 
accorded of introducing four junks. 

From that time to the present Japan may be said 
to have virtually secluded itself from the great 
family of mankind. Its motive was fear of conquest ; 
and hitherto, no doubt, its fears have preserved its 
independence. But the question is—Have its 
inhabitants been gainers by this policy? Have 
they made progress in the arts of life? Are they 
more advanced than they were two centuries ago 
in refinement and civilization? We may further 
inquire, whether the people regard with any satis- 
faction their exclusion from human intercourse, and, 
indeed, whether the government itself would not 
rejoice to be furnished with some decent pretext 
for abandoning its barbarous state maxims, and 
returning, like a strayed sheep, to the great fold of 
humanity. 

For ourselves we are fully persuaded that the 
Japanese government had no right to sever the link 
of commerce which bound it to the rest of the 
world, because the islands under its sway abound 
in productions peculiar to themselves, from the use 
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which other countries must be debarred, while 
permission to trade continues to be refused. The 
surface of our planet was not mapped out by nature 
in order that its several parts might be given as 
an exclusive possession to so many races of men. 
All was originally given to all, and the division 
has been a work of human art for human conven- 
ience. 

It is contrary, therefore, to the very laws of 
nature that the inhabitants of one section of the 
earth should shut themselves up within an artificial 
enclosure, and refuse all exchange of commodi- 
ties with their brethren. We want, for example, 
their teas, their copper, and their gold—while 
they stand in need of innumerable articles of Brit- 
ish manufacture. But the individuals who hap- 
pen to be entrusted with the administration of 
public affairs in Japan say to both nations, you 
shall not interchange the commodities of your re- 
spective countries, however advantageous the pro- 
cess might be to you. Our surplus teas shall 
decay and rot in our warehouses, and your cottons 
and muslins may do the same for aught we care. 
Our object is to cut off these islands from the rest 
of the world, no matter what amount of poverty 
and misery we entail on our countrymen by so 
doing. 

To a declaration like this, we, in common with 
all other communities, are entitled to reply— 
‘* You arrogate to yourselves an authority that 
does not belong to you. Providence bestowed the 
whole earth on the children of men, and you under- 
take to defeat altogether its beneficent purpose. 
For, should other nations follow your example, 
and refuse to communicate with their neighbors, 
there would be an end of all commerce, of all 
progress, of ail civilization, Industry would be 
smitten with paralysis; barbarism would soon 
regain its empire over the world ; men would re- 
gard the inhabitants of all conterminous regions 
as enemies, and the worst and most savage pas- 
sions of human nature would be let loose to deso- 
late the earth. 

** Now what is not permitted to all is permitted 
to none. If the whole system of society would 
be destroyed by every other nation following your 
example, you cannot be suffered to persevere in 
the pernicious course on which you have entered. 
You must return to your duty as men ; and if you 
refuse, it is our duty to employ compulsion, since 
your policy is no less disastrous to yourselves than 
to us.”’ 

No one who reasons faithfully on the subject, 
can fail to perceive that the principle we put for- 
ward is just. To be convinced of this, it is only 
necessary to consider, that, if any country pos- 
sesses the right to hedge itself round by political 
barriers, and refuse all interchange of humanity 
and good offices, every individual man, all the 
world over, must possess the same right ; by acting 
in conformity with which, we should speedily de- 
generate into the most ferocious savages. 

But there are sophists in Europe, who, affecting 
a great regard for justice and humanity, pretend 





that the Japanese aathorities are extremely judi- 
cious, and that the people perfectly coincide with 
them in their views. The wisdom of a political 
arrangement should always be judged by its results. 
Now what, in Japan, are the results of the ex 
clusive system’ Compared with what they were 
two centuries ago, have the people become wealth- 
ier, or more enlightened, or happier? We would 
invite our readers to compare their condition when 
the Portuguese Jesuits first landed among them, 
with what it is now, by which they will find that, 
like the Chinese, they have been all the while 
retrograding, that they are poorer, more destitute, 
more ignorant, more debased. 

Besides, what is their own feeling on the ques- 
tion at issue? Do they, as individuals, exhibit 
any disposition to shun the rest of mankind? On 
the contrary, when removed from under the eye 
of jealous authority, they display the strongest 
possible inclination to cultivate good fellowship 
with their species. When Japanese junks have 
been forced, by stress of weather, out of their 
course, or been shipwrecked, or disabled, so as to 
constrain their crews to accept of aid from foreign- 
ers, they have invariably, when at a distance from 
home, shown themselves sociable, and grateful for 
kindnesses conferred on them. But, in proportion 
as they have been brought towards their own 
shores, they have become moody and dejected, not 
knowing in what light the authorities might choose 
to regard the misfortune which had befallen them. 

Again, when European ships, particularly those 
of Great Britain, have been driven, by stress of 
weather or otherwise, on remote and unfrequented 
parts of the Japanese coast, instead of showing 
tokens of ferocious inhospitality, the inhabitants 
have almost invariably been kind and hospitable. 
Indeed, they have usually exhibited, on such oc- 
casions, more genuine disinterestedness than any 
other people with which we are acquainted ; for, 
instead of insisting on an equivalent for whatever 
they bestow on the strangers, they allow free scope 
to their generosity, and decline accepting anything 
in return for their gifts. Not that, on such oc- 
casions, the unofficial Japanese show any disincli- 
nation to trade ; on the contrary, their eagerness to 
engage in barter is equal to their ingenuity; so 
that, in most cases, the foreigners carry away in- 
numerable specimens of Japanese industry. 

A still stronger proof of the people’s eagerness 
to open up commercial relations with foreigners, 
has been more than once supplied by the inhabit- 
ants of Jedo and its vicinity, since, in spite of the 
government junks, innumerable boats have put off, 
and surrounded the strange craft, in the hope of 
carrying on forbidden dealings with the new com- 
ers. This popular eagerness led, on one occasion, 
to many ludicrous incidents, for, as the Japanese 
preventive service advanced to restrain the boats, 
they were sometimes upset, and their owners com- 
pelled to gain the shore by swimming, when their 
half-shaven heads, and long black tails, gave them 
the most comic appearance, as they struggled 
through the water. 
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Another illustration of the people’s desire for! part in the discussion, as well at those of Singa- 


European trade is supplied by the experience of 
the Dutch. These gentlemen, from the highest 
official down to the meanest merchant, have no 
objection whatever to infringe the laws of Japan 
when they inferfere with their own speculations, 
though they affect extraordinary delicacy when the 
proceedings of any other nation in that part of the 
Fast are concerned. According to a most absurd 
tariff, innumerable articles of Japanese industry 
are forbidden to be exported, in the foolish belief 
that, by giving greater freedom to trade, the state 
would be impoverished. But does this prevent 
the Dutch from obtaining the prohibited articles? 
Not at all. Whatever they desire to possess they 
procure, and the only evil is, that the necessity 
for concealment, and the risk of discovery, so 
greatly enhance the price of such commodities, 
that they can never become important articles of 
trade, while it is carried on under such restrictions. 
But what we have said will suffice to show that 
the people of Japan are far from being inimical to 
holding commercial intercourse with Europeans. 

Under these impressions, several journals en- 
deavored, a few years ago, to prevail on the British 
government to send out ambassadors on a com- 
mercial mission to Jedo, and we believe we are 
quite correct in stating that ministers were strongly 
inclined to act upon the suggestion of the press. 
The history of that movement in favor of trade 
is so interesting that our readers will, we feel 
assured, excuse us, if we devote a few words to 
it. One of our daily journals, having maturely 
considered the question, put forth a leading article 
on the subject; strongly urging the necessity of 
sending out a commercial mission, and showing 
on what scale it ought to be organized. Two or 
three days afterwards another daily journal took 
up the subject, though slightly, and in a mere 
paragraph. The original mover returned to the 
charge, and in article after article, investigated, 
explained, and developed the subject. This touched 
our Dutch neighbors too nearly to allow of their 
passing over the matter in silence. Accordingly 
the journals of Holland entered upon it in an angry 
and declamatory manner, and were immediately 
followed by those of Germany, some of which 
took the English, and some the Dutch side. Next 
the French came into the field; and here again 
there was a division of opinion, for while the more 
respectable adopted the view and idea of the Brit- 
ish press, the inferior ones echoed the accusations 
of Holland against Great Britain. 

Presently the American journals joined eagerly 
in the discussion, investigated the nature of Japan- 
ese commerce, and pointed out to the merchants 
of the republic how many and great would be the 
advantages of opening up a trade with Japan. 
From various sources they collected new informa- 
tion respecting the productions of this distant part 
of Asia, and, by an ingenious mixture of statement 
and speculation, imparted a peculiar interest to 
their articles. Nor did the excitement stop here . 
all the leading journals in our Indian Empire took 





pore and Hong Kong ; and all, we be!ieve, without 
exception, adopted the views of the Morning 
Chronicle, with which the idea had originated. 
But, unfortunately, the newspapers published in 
our Asiatic dominions exercise little influence in 
Europe, through that unaccountable apathy which 
induces the people of this country, as well as of 
the continent, almost entirely to neglect the affairs 
of the East. 

Still the exertions of the press were not with- 
out their consequences. The United States, 
always alive to whatever concerns the interest of 
trade, despatched two ships of war to Jedo, under 
the command of Commodore Biddle, with instrue- 
tions to overcome, if possible, the reluctance of 
the Japanese government to open general relations 
with the States of Christendom. Asa rule the 
envoys of our transatlantic brethren are too able 
and energetic to be fviled in their attempts when 
these are directed by prudence towards a just aim. 
In fact, the diplomatists of America, distinguished 
for their tact and integrity, haye in nearly all parts 
of the world beheld their conscientious labors 
crowned with success. With Commodore Biddle 
the case was different. He had not, probably, 
been selected with reference to that special case, 
and failed more through ignorance of the people 
with whom he had to deal, than through any 
absence of a natural talent for business. 

Whatever may have been the cause his mission 
was unsuccessful, and, at the conclusion of it, the 
reciprocal feelings of the Americans and Japanese 
were less friendly than at its commencement. 

Almost at the same time the French, under 
Admiral Cecille, who had made himself advanta- 
geously known on the Chinese coast, undertook 
the part of rival diplomatist to the American com- 
modore. The French commander enjoyed the 
advantage of possessing, in the present bishop of 
Hong Kong, an interpreter of no ordinary abili- 
ties, so that the mission was not compelled to trust 
entirely to those Dutch or native interpreters, who 
so frequently misrepresent to the Japanese author- 
ities the wishes and expectations of European 
visitors. In spite, however, of these advantages 
Admiral Cecille’s enterprise met with precisely 
the same fate as Commodore Biddle’s. The 
Japanese refused to surrender their prejudices to 
the commercial logic of Europe, for reasons which 
we shall presently explain. Consequently the 
French quitted the shores of Japan, with feelings 
no less irritated and embittered than those of the 
United States officers, and it now remains there- 
fore for Great Britain to make her appearance in 
a becoming manner on the scene. 

Foreigners seldom give our government credit 
for diplomatic delicacy, or consideration for the 
feelings of other nations. It is nevertheless certain 
that the organizing of a commercial mission to 
Jedo was indefinitely postponed in order not to 
wound the susceptibilities of France and the United 
States. The conviction was felt that if organized 
on the scale recommended by the press, the mis- 
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sion must inevitably accomplish its purpose, which 
would look like a tacit boast of superiority un- 
worthy so great a country as England. It might, 
on the other hand, have been contended, that we 
ought in all cases to follow an independent course, 
without paying the slightest regard to the success 
or failure of others. 

We may now perhaps be asked what sort of 
mission we would despatch to Jedo* To this we 
reply, that we would organize it on a magnificent 
scale, corresponding as nearly as possible to the 
idea of British power entertained by the people 
of Japan. Our brilliant victories in China, the 
tribute we imposed on the Celestial empire, in 
lieu of the total conquest we might easily have 
effected, inspired the Japanese government with 
the utmost dread of our anger. Thinking it not 
improbable we might pay them a visit for other 
than commercial purposes, they trembled as our 
contest with China drew towards a close, and in 
their various ports and harbors made such prepara- 
tion as they were able for resistance. It is be- 
yond their capacity to comprehend the moderation 





of a great empire, for with them power is synony- 
mous with conquest, and when they learned that 
we had accepted from the Chinese money instead | 
of their country, they were no less astonished at 
our forbearance than at the willingness of the | 
haughty Celestials to buy a respite from subjuga- | 
tion with gold. But even this result, inglorious | 
as in some respects it was, impressed them with 
a vast idea of the strength of Great Britain, 
which, though situated at the opposite extremity 
of the globe, could humble the most ancient em- | 
pires at their very threshold as a tacit warning to | 
them. This impression has not yet been effaced | 
from the minds of the Japanese, and while it still 
remains fresh and vivid, we should make a prudent | 
use of one section of our immense fleet, by com- | 
missioning it to lay open to our manufactures the | 
largest unexplored market in the world. One. 
hundred and twenty gun ship, one eighty-four, two | 
frigates, and two powerful war steamers, instructed | 
to lie before Jedo till the emperor should break | 
down the barriers which now separate his subjects | 
from the rest of the world, would undoubtedly. 
accomplish the undertaking, and confer incalcula- 
ble advantages, not on our own commerce only, 
but on that of all Europe and America, for we 
should, of course, scorn to stipulate, in the Dutch 
spirit of diplomacy, fur exclusive dealings with 
Japan. 

What this trade would really be, it is impossi- 
ble, @ priori, to determine, because we neither 
know with certainty the population of the empire, 
nor the extent of its resources. An American 
writer, by no means ill informed, calculates the 
population of Japan at forty millions, which, taking 
the whole circumstances of the islands into consid- 
eration, does not seem to us an exaggerated esti- 
mate. ‘The country has been engaged in no war 
for more than two centuries. The people are re- 
markably prolific, while their industry is still 








greater perhaps than that of the Chinese. Ships 


sailing along the coast are struck by the prodigious 
labor expended in cultivation, the sides of the 
mountains being laid out in ranges of terraces, 
rising one above another to their very summit. 
The casual observer finds it difficult to understand 
whence is obtained the water necessary to clothe 
with vegetation these hanging gardens. But 
when it is considered that Japan consists of a clus- 
ter of islands, in a somewhat northern latitude, 
surrounded by the moist atmosphere of the ocean, 
visited perpetually by clouds, which descend at 
frequent intervals in torrents of rain, we shall be 
able to render an easy credit to the statements of 
those travellers who describe the highlands of 
Japan as abounding with springs and water-brooks. 

In the interior the culture of the soil, as might 
be expected, is carried on with still greater as 
siduity, and though an improved system of agri- 
culture would enable them to reap more abundant 
harvests, they cannot, at all events, be accused of 
being wanting in energy, though their oppressive 
and ignorant government interferes materially with 
the result. ‘lo make up as far as possible for the 
want of foreign commerce. a brisk internal and 


_ coasting trade is perpetually carried on, though it 


would be very much greater and more lucrative 
were not the natives prevented by an absurd navi- 
gation law from making improvements in ship- 
building. Like the Egyptians in sculpture, the 
Japanese ship-wrights are compelled to work after 


an invariable pattern, but as when men cannot ad- 
vance they are sure to retrograde, there seems 


every reason fur believing that the Japanese boats 
_and junks of the present day are inferior to those 
| of former ages. 

In one respect they may, wahea be allowed 


to surpass Kuropeans—we mean in the assiduity 


with which they apply themselves to fishing. An 
old Greek philosopher was accustomed to say, that 
the sea, in his opinion, would supply food for the 
land, if men would but avail themselves of the 
| gifts of Poseidon. That philosopher was probably 
right, and the Japanese, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, are his disciples, since they may be said 
to derive from the seas along their coast a very 
large proportion of “heir subsistence. 

It appears, therefore, perfectly credible that the 
population of Japan should be very great, rather 
over perhaps than under forty millions. It has 
further been ascertained, beyond dispute, that these 
people are fond of dress, ornaments, and show of 
all kinds, and would purchase European manufac- 
tures to the extent of their means. Some, per- 
haps, may point to China, as an illustration of the 
fallacy of our commercial hopes, since we, some 
years ago, confidently reckoned on having to sup- 
ply a hundred and fifty millions of people with 
British manufactures. Whereas experience has 
taught us, that a very small part indeed of that 
vast population receives its articles of use or lux- 
ury from us. But is this fact owing to the dis- 
taste of the people for our manufactures, or to the 
arbitrary interference of their rulerst The Chi- 
nese, though deeply prejudiced against our coun- 
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trymen, would yet, if left entirely to themselves, 
become very large purchasers of European goods. 
But they trade in fetters. A mandarin’s fan 
paralyzes the capital and the desires of a whole 
province, and we shall probably have to struggle 
for many years to come against a host of follies 
and prejudices, for the present invincible. 

Should the same obstacles be encountered in 


_ Japan, the trade there also would be of slow growth, 


but from all the circumstances which have come to 
to our knowledge—and they are not a few—we 
are inclined to augur a very different result. In- 
stead of hating us with a stupid hatred, like the 
Chinese, the people of Japan evince a decided 
partiality for us, especially since they have become 
disgusted with the phlegmatic cunning and insa- 
tiable avarice of the Dutch. During the visit of 
the ‘“‘ Samarang”’ the inhabitants of Nangasaki 
and its environs displayed a wonderful eagerness 
to enter into commercial dealings with the English, 
and several of the public functionaries distinctly 
expressed their belief that it would require very 
little exertion on the part of our government to 
prevail on the court of Jedo to renew commercial 
relations. With an affectation of simplicity, which 
did not altogether impose on the British com- 
mander, they pretended to be ignorant of the 
reasons which have kept up the estrangement be- 
tween the English and the Japanese. If they re- 
ferred to the causes which led to the original sus- 
pension of trade between the two countries, they 
might well enough be perplexed to discover what 
they were, since they are probably not sufficiently 
well versed in our history to remember the listless 
apathy of the first two Stuarts, with the internal 
struggles which arose out of it. We were not 
driven out of Japan. On the contrary, our depart- 
ure was regretted, but our minds were too much 
taken up with interests nearer home to think of the 
value of that distant market. 

However, the great question now is, not how 
we came to lose the trade of Japan, but how we 
may best recover it! No attention whatever 
should be paid to the representations of the Dutch, 
who lie systematically whenever they can hope to 
derive the slightest advantage from their falsehood. 
They maintain, and it is their interest to maintain, 
that the Japanese government views the power of 
England in the east with as much apprehension 
and jealousy as the Chinese themselves, and if 
pushed by us would as peremptorily as ever refuse 
to renew commercial relations with us. That 
they should be uneasy at our progress in Asia is 
intelligible enough ; but their very terrors would 
induce them to consent to an amicable commerce 
rather than provoke hostilities. We have proved, 
at least to cur own satisfaction, that we should be 
justified in compelling the Japanese to relinquish 
their exclusive system ; but at the same time we 
are thoroughly convinced that there would be no 
necessity for applying force, since both the author- 
ities and the people have given the must unequiv- 
ocal tokens of a desire to trade with us. 

But some ingenious sophists have objected that 





Japan is prevented by its natural poverty from be- 
coming an advantageous market for our goods, for 
which they affirm it has nothing to give us in 
exchange. But whoever argues thus, can be but 
imperfectly acquainted with the productions and 
resources of the Japanese empire, which, though 
the people have for centuries been kept in artificial 
poverty, are greater than those of China in propor- 
tion to the extent of the two countries. 

We have already alluded to the gold mines of 
Japan, which, if properly worked, would make it 
another California on a vast scale. At present the 
unwise laws of the country almost entirely prevent 
the opening up of this source of wealth. In all 
such mines two thirds of the produce are claimed 
for the emperor, though, as has been very naively 
remarked, the one third of the private proprietors 
generally very greatly exceeds the emperor’s two 
thirds. But when capital and industry have no 
resource but in fraud, they can display no great 
energy. Besides, the fear sometimes seizes on 
the court that the springs of gold will speedily 
run dry in Japan, which, aceording to their ideas 
of political economy, would altogether impoverish 
the country and ruin the state. They imagine 
that gold, though hidden in the earth, exercises 
some magic influence over the destinies of a nation, 
and that they never can be considered poor while 
it is possible for them to obtain that precious 
metal by digging. What the wealth of the gold 
mines may be, cannot be ascertained at present, 
but there seems to be no reason to doubt, that 
should we succeed in opening up a trade with the 
islands, the people for some time to come would 
pay very largely for our manufactures in specie. 

Superior, even, in importance to the gold, is the 
copper of Japan, the supply of which appesrs to 
be altogether inexhaustible. In quality it is con- 
fessedly the finest in the world, and the Dutch are 
careful to take a large portion of it in payme:.t for 
their goods. Some years ago considerable ¢ppo- 
sition was made to the attempt at opening the 
Japanese trade from the owners of mines in Corn- 
wall ; but a more intimate acquaintance with the 
doctrines of political economy would now seem to 
have silenced that clamor. 

Silver and iron are likewise produced in abun- 
dance in several islands of the group, but of all its 
mineral substances, none can be compared for im- 
portance with coal—if coal be indeed a mineral. 
The coal mines of Borneo have already conferred 
a double value on that part of the Archipelago, 
and if beyond its utmost limits towards the north- 
east, we could command an inexhaustible supply 
of this material, it would greatly facilitate the de- 
velopment of the riches of that part of the globe. 
It must be confessed, however, that our information 
respecting the Japanese coal is hitherto extremely 
imperfect, though there appears to be no reason at 
all for doubting that whatever may be its quality, 
it exists in great abundance in the country. 
Another product of the Japanese Islands, which all 
will consider to be of the highest value, is cotton. 
The people of British India want either capital or 
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enterprise, or both, and therefore neglect the 
growing of cotton, for all the superior kinds of 
which we are entirely dependent on the United 
States. Were we in possession of a trade with 
Japan, we should soon be able to obtain a large 
supply of cotton from thence. Respecting its staple, 
whether long or short, and its quality, whether fine 
or coarse, we are hitherto very much in the dark, 
since we possess no report made by any competent 
persons on the subject. Still it cannot be doubted 
that, if encouraged by a steady demand, the Japanese 
would make the most of the capabilities of their 
soil and climate, and send the best possible article 
into the market. 

The silk of Japan has long been celebrated 
throughout the world, though often produced un- 
der circumstances the most discouraging. The 
little now exported finds its way chiefly to Java, 
where it is worn by the native chiefs and the 
wealthy Dutch officials. Occasionally some few 
pieces are brought to Holland, where they are re- 
garded rather as curiosities than as merchandise. 


Supposing the trade opened, the silk dressing- | 


gowns of Japan would, no doubt, become a con- 
siderable article of export. They may, perhaps, be 
regarded as the most extraordinary article of dress 
in the world, being from an inch to an inch and a 
half thick, which suggests the idea of immense 


the first of March, which commences the Japanese 
year, are gathered when only a few days old, that 
is, in their most tender and delicate state. The 
persons employed in collecting them are subjected, 
under the most rigid inspection, to a curious regi- 
men and discipline. During the operation, they 
must not eat fish, or any other article of food likely 
to affect their breath. They are next compelled 
to bathe twice or thrice a day, and after all are 
not permitted to touch the leaves with their hands ; 
they therefore work in gloves; and the delicate 
green treasure, when collected, is deposited in 
cornets of white paper, till subjected to the drying 
process, analogous to that employed in China. 
Into an account of this, it would be beside our 
present purpose to enter; but we may mention 
that there are three gatherings of the tea-leaf— 
the first, which takes place, as we have said, early 
in March ; the second at the end of the same 
, month, or in the beginning of April; and the third 
|in the beginning of May, when the leaves are two 
{months old. This last gathering produces the 
coarsest kind of tea, appropriated to the use of 
the humbler classes. 

The cultivation of this delicate shrub is con- 
ducted among the Japanese upon principles some- 
| what different from those that regulate its growth 

in China. It is not commonly laid out in distinet 





weight, though in reality they feel when worn as | plantations, but in lines, which serve as hedges 
light as gossamer. The thickness is produced by | between the corn and rice fields. The seeds are 
wadding, composed of some substance so fine and | thinly sown in drills, four or five inches deep, and 
delicate that, like the ‘‘ woven wind’? of the | when the shrub has attained its full growth, that 








ancients, its separate fibres are almost invisible. 
We must not, in this slight sketch of Japanese 
exports, omit the tea, the costlier kinds of which 


are, on all hands, admitted to be more richly fla- | 


vored than those of China. Very few specimens 
have for the last two hundred years appeared in the 


English market, and these, at the India house | 


sales, have brought from fifty to sixty shillings a 
pound. In all likelihood, however, these were 
not by any means the finest specimens, since what 
are called, in the island, imperial teas, are con- 
sumed almost exclusively by the princes and nobles. 
Strange stories are related of the means of produc- 
ing this courtly beverage, and there is probably in 
all of them no small admixture of the fabulous ; 
still, as they are characteristic of Japanese man- 
ners and ideas, our readers may not dislike to be 
presented with a sample. 

The tea shrubs intended for the use of the im- 
perial court, are grown on a mountain near Meaco, 
that is, in the district supposed to be the most 
favorable in the world to the production of this 
article. ‘This mountain is fenced round from vul- 
gar intrusion by a ditch and thick hedge, and none 
but those employed in the cultivation of the tea 
are permitted to enter. The shrubs are laid out 
so as to form avenues, which are daily swept, and 
kept scrupulously clean. 

So far the precautions taken are intelligible, but 
in much of what follows the reader will detect the 
influence of an oriental and imperial imagination. 
The young leaves, which begin to put forth about 


is, in six or seven years, and is about the height 
of a man, it is cut down and succeeded by fresh 
shoots. 

For various reasons, the trees are not planted 
| close—first, because they would then cast too 
\dense a shade; secondly, there would not be 
around them a free cireulation of air, which would 
impart a rankness to the leaves. In many cases 
the cultivation is carried on upon the most arid 
mountains, which probably stunts the shrub, but 
improves the flavor of the tea. In most cases, 
the excellence of vegetable productions is propor- 
tioned to the aridity of the soil, which occasions a 
diminution in quantity, while it improves the 
| qanay: Thus the olives of Attica were the most 
prized in antiquity, as the honey was the sweetest 
and most fragrant. For the same reason, it can 
scarcely be doubted that the superior teas of Japan 
are unrivalled for aroma and delicacy of flavor. 
It is in no way inconsistent with such an opinion 
that the wealthier Japanese set a high value on 
the finer teas from China, because, all the world 
over, mankind are fond of variety, and especially 
commodities brought from a distance. 

Among other articles of Japanese export, we 
must reckon the finest rice in Asia, or, perhaps, 
in the world, since even that of Carolina shrinks 
from comparison with it. To this we might add 
'a long catalogue, such as provisions, deer and 
/goat skins, flax, hemp, exquisite earthenware, 
varnish, red naphtha, medical drugs, odoriferous 
gums, amber, ambergris, and pearls, but the 
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wealth which that immense group of islands 
could supply to commerce, were their industry 
emancipated from all trammels, cannot now be 
conjectured, because the half civilized natives are 
incapable of appreciating the resources of their 
country, and prevented by their barbarous govern- 
ment from converting to useful purposes the natural 
riches which time or accident has discovered to 
them. 

We shall not here insist on the increase of our 
knowledge of mankind, that must accrue from a 
thorough investigation of Japan, for such con- 
siderations weigh only with the few: to these, 
however, it would be no small satisfaction to be 
able to penetrate into that extraordinary system of 
ideas, ethical and metaphysical, which make up 
the politics and religion of these secluded people. 
When the country was formerly accessible, most 
travellers were incompetent to enter upon dbstruse 
researches, in ethnology, physiology, ethics, poli- 
tics, or metaphysics. ‘They limited their observa- 
tion to the most obvious phenomena of nature and 
society and would immediately have been lost in 
the attempt to grasp the subtle theories prevail- 
ing among the strange and secluded nations they 
sometimes visited. Even now, travellers equal to 
the task of refined observation are few. Not one 
in ten thousand can emancipate himself from the 
maze of the notions in which he was educated. 
Almost every man carries about with him a little 
moral and intellectual Europe, from the level of 
which he judges and condemns whatever is new 
or strange to him, or above or below his compre- 
hension. Still more remarkably was this the 
case when Japan was visited by Kempfer and the 
Jesuits, and the more recent travellers, such as 
Thunberg, Titsingh, Siebold, and others, who 
possessed still fewer qualifications, for appreciat- 
ing correctly an extraordinary people. 

But, as we have said, it would be beside our 
present purpose to enter into considerations like 
these, our object being to convince the manufac- 
turing and commercial classes of Great Britain 
that a vast and wealthy market might immediately 
be thrown open to their goods, could they be per- 
suaded to bestir themselves, and exert that legiti- 
mate influence, which they obviously possess, on 
the proceedings of ministers. 

The mode of proceeding should, in our opin- 
ion, be, that meetings should be convened in all 
the great manufacturing towns, and memorials and 
petitions be drawn up, stating the known wealth 
of Japan, and enumerating the circumstances 
which convinced them that the trade might easily 
be reopened. One great obstacle no doubt is 
the want of popular information on the subject. 
When people are thinking of distant countries, 
with which it might be desirable to hold inter- 
course, they scarcely ever enumerate among them 
the Japanese empire, because political delusion, 
operating with incalculable remoteness, has cre- 
ated and perpetuated the belief that Japan is inac- 
cessible. As a people we are strangely ignorant 
of geography. When the late Chinese war com-| 
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menced, even the government knew nothing cor 
rectly of Chusan ; as little as it does at present 
of Guelpart’s Island, or the interior of the Corean 
Peninsula. Most persons are in the same pre- 
dicament respecting the whole of Japan; and for 
the little that is known, people usually consent to 
be indebted to the Dutch, the least faithful of all 
authorities on this subject. 

The press, however, if it would exert its influ- 
ence, might, by degrees, get the manufacturing 
and commercial classes to comprehend their own 
interest in this respect; though the press, also, 
would probably have to begin by instructing itself. 
But the means of acquiring and diffusing knowl- 
edge exist. There is such a thing as a Japanese 
library among us, we mean sufficient books to 
form a little library—these, properly studied, 
would suffice at the outset, and operations once 
commenced, important additions would soon be 
made to our materials. 

If London, Liverpool, Manchester, or Glasgow, 
were to instruct one of its members to send a 
petition to the House of Commons, entreating 
that steps might be taken towards rendering the 
Japanese market accessible to our commerce, we 
should immediately see the subject taken up, more 
or less actively, by the press. We have already 
given an account of a former movement, which 
may suffice to show what is practicable. 

It must not, meantime, be forgotten that the 
trade, if obtained, would not be a trifling one. 
We do not desire to insist on the supposed faet 
that the population of the empire amounts to forty 
millions. Supposing it less by six or seven mil- 
lions, and we have still a population equal to that 
of the Austrian empire, which we may supply 
with manufactured goods if we please. At first 
the consumption might not be very great, but it 
would daily increase ; and that the people possess 
the wherewith to pay for our goods, we have 
already shown. 

But there are persons who think it a sufficient 
argument against taking any steps in this matter, 
that it might lead to war—no doubt it might. 
But whose fault would that be? It is no sign of 
a warlike inclination to offer a people the produc- 
tions of our country in exchange for theirs; and 
if the Japanese could so far misunderstand the 
drift of this proceeding as to give it a hostile sig- 
nification, we ought not to be censured for their 
folly. Should war eventually break out, it would 
depend on us to bring it to a speedy conclusion, 
for, by seizing on Guelpart’s island, on the one 
hand, and on another small isle at the opposite 
extremity of the empire, we might with a few 
war-steamers so cut up the coasting trade, as to 
compel the court of Jedo to enter on a more 
peaceful course of policy. 

There are those, who, pushing their speculations 
still further, apprehend that commerce might not 
only lead to war, but war to conquest, in which 
they discover some great and mysterious evil. 
We differ from them. It is impossible attentively 
to consider the probable course of events, without 
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being convinced that China must one day be ours, 
in which case Japan would almost necessarily fol- 
low. But were its possession to precede that of 
China, the inversion of circumstances might be 
highly advantageous, because, in the language of 
Archimedes, this conquest would be securing to 
ourselves a point on which to plant our lever for 
moving the whole mass of Eastern Asia. ‘This 
we say to quiet the fears of those who are ever 
trembling at the prospect of war. It does not 
necessarily follow, that from renewing commercial 
relations with Japan, any such consequence would 
result ; but if it should, in our opinion, we should 
have very little cause for lamentation. 

Our readers will probably be surprised that we 
should have ventured on this part of the subject, 
when we tell them that the Dutch will eventually 
translate our article into Japanese, and carefully 
transmit a copy of it to the court of Jedo. But 
nothing whatever would have been gained by our 
forbearance, since they always represent us as 
reckless conquerors, however peaceful may be our 
intentions ; and as the Japanese depend in a great 
measure upon them for their information respect- 
ing Western Europe, we may be sure that the 
specious accounts at Jedo, Meaco, Nangusathe, 
are anything but favorable to the belief in Eng- 
lish moderation. Before the late Chinese war, 
the principal aim of Dutch tactics was to rep- 
resent us as a weak and insignificant nation, 
with whom it would be of no advantage to trade. 
Their policy has since assumed a new shape—they 
now assure the Japanese that we are the most 
ambitious and formidable people in the world, and 
that their wisest course, therefore, is to prevent 
the introduction of the point of that wedge, which, 
when once inserted, would be immediately driven 
in till it shattered the entire fabric of their empire. 

For this, as well as for many other reasons, we 
must proceed from the very first with a high hand, 
and demand intercourse as an international right, 
not ask itasaboon. Our envoys should distinctly 
cause the court of Jedo to understand that we 
should look upon any further attempt at exclusion 
as a declaration of war, and proceed accordingly. 
Any other course would be futile. The Japanese 
must not for a moment suppose that we have to 
apprehend anything from their anger, whatever 
they may have to fear from ours. Consequently 
no small nor insignificant mission would be of any 
avail. It ought to be formidable as well as mag- 
nificent, and the presents sent out to the emperor 
should be symbolical of our thoughts and charac- 
ter—swords, muskets, and pieces of artillery. 

According to various indications an European 
war is not far distant, in which case we should 
be excluded from many existing markets and re- 
quire new ones. Commerce with Japan would 
then be of great importance to us, and confer a 
tenfold value on that chain of posts which unites 
our Indian Empire with China, and would then 
have to be extended to the utmost extremities of 

Asia. We are wel! aware that unmade com- 


visionary ; but no one who understands anything 
about Japan will doubt the practicability of fol- 
lowing the course we have pointed out. Should 
the Japanese government prefer peace, it would 
be for our interest that they should enjoy it; but 
should they be so ill-advised as voluntarily to pro- 
voke hostilities, the fault would be theirs, and the 
gain ours—no power on earth could preserve them 
from our vengeance. We should invest their 
coast with a cordon of steam and fire, and the ex- 
perience of a very few weeks would suffice to con- 
vince the few honest statesmen of Jedo, that the 
hostility of Great Britain is as much to be dreaded 
as her friendship is to be coveted. 

In conclusion, we repeat that the privilege of 
clothing forty millions of people may be secured 
to the merchants and manufacturers of this country, 
if they will at once exert themselves and induce 
our government to take the lead in throwing open 
Japan to the trade of the civilized world. What 
has already been done by America and France is 
sufficient to show that if we remain negligent 
much longer, others will, eventually, snatch the 
honor, and much too of the profit, out of our 
hands ; since it is impossible to doubt that the 
nation which shall be first in the field will enjoy 
many advantages over those that come after. 





From the Ladies’ Companion. 
TO A MOTHER, ON THE DEATH OF AN INFANT. 
BY THE AUTHORESS OF “ THE DISCIPLINE OF LIFE.” 


His languid eyes are closing— 

On the pale, placid cheek, 
The lashes dark reposing, 

So wearily, so weak. 
He gasps with failing breath, 
A faint and feeble strife with death ; 
Fainter and fainter still—’t is past, 
That one soft sigh—the last. 


Thy watching and thy fearing, 
Mother, is over now ; 
The seal of death is bearing 
That pale but angel brow. 
And now in the deep calm 
That follows days of wild alarm, 
Thy heart sinks down, and weeps, and weeps, 
O’er him who silent sleeps. 


O, Mother! hush thy crying, 
The ill of life is o’er, 
E’en now his wings are flying 
Unto a happy shore ; 
Those wings of stainless white 
Unfolded ne’er to earthly sight, 
He spreads them now, they bear him high, 
Unto the angel company. 


From sight of evil shrinking, 

From thought of grief like thine, 
At the first summons sinking 

Into the arms divine. 
O! thou who knowest life, 
‘Temptation, trial, toil, and strife, 
Wilt thou not still thine aching breast, 





merce, like unmade conquest, is only regarded as 


To bless his early rest? 
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TO BURNS’ HIGHLAND MARY. 


O Loven by him whom Scotland loves, 
Long loved, and honored duly, 

By all who love the bard that sang 
So sweetly and so truly! 

In cultured dales his song prevaiis, 
Thrills o’er the eagle’s aery— 

Ah! who that strain has caught, nor sighed 
For Burns’ “ Highland Mary ?”’ 


His golden hours of youth were thine— 
Those hours whose flight is fleetest ; 
Of all his songs to thee he gave 
The freshest and the sweetest. 

Ere ripe the fruit, one branch he brake, 
All rich with bloom and blossom ; 
And shook its dews, its incense shook, 

Around thy brow and bosom. 


And when his Spring, alas, how soon! 
Had been by care subverted— 

His Summer, like a god repulsed, 
Had from his gates departed ; 

Beneath the evening star, once more, 
Star of his morn and even! 

To thee his suppliant hands he spread, 
And hailed his love ‘‘ in heaven.”’ 


In him there burned that passionate glow, 
All Nature’s soul and savor, 
Which gives its hue to every flower, 
To every fruit its flavor. 
Nor less the kindred power he felt, 
That love of all things human, 
Whereof the fiery centre is 
The love man bears to woman. 


He sang the dignity of man, 
Sang woman’s grace and goodness ; 
Passed by the world’s half-truths, her lies 


Pierced through with lance-like shrewdness. 


Upon life’s broad highways he stood, 
And aped not Greek nor Roman ; 

But snatched from heaven Promethean fire 
To ylorify things common. 


He sang of youth, he sang of age, 
Their joys, their griefs, their labors ; 

Felt with, not for, the people ; hailed 
All Scotland’s sons his neighbors ; 

And therefore all repeat his verse— 
Hot youth, or graybeard steady, 

The boatman on Loch Etive’s wave, 
The shepherd on Ben Lodi. 


He sang from love of song; his name 
Dunedin’s cliff resounded— 

He left her, faithful to a fame 
On truth and nature founded. 

He sought true fame, not loud acclaim ; 
Himself and Time he trusted ; 

For laurels crackling in the flame 
His fine ear never lusted. 


He loved, and reason had to love, 
The illustrious land that’ bore him ; 


Where’er he went, like heaven’s broad tent, 


A star-bright Past hung o’er him. 
Fach isle had fenced a saint recluse, 
Each tower a hero dying ; 
Down every mountain gorge had rolled 
The flood of foemen flying. 








TO BURNS’ HIGHLAND MARY.—JOHN BULL AND BROTHER JONATHAN. 
From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


Honor to Scotland and to Burns ! 
In him she stands collected ; 

A thousand streams one river make: 
Thus genius, heaven-dairected, 

Conjoins all separate veins of power 
In one great soul creation ; 

And blends a million men to make 
The Poet of the nation. 


Honor to Burns! and her who first 
Let loose the abounding river 

Of music from the Poet’s heart, 
Borne through all lands forever ! 

How much to her mankind has owed 
Of song’s selected treasures ! 

Unsweetened by her kiss, his lips 
Had sung far other measures. 


Be green for aye, green bank and brae 
Around Montgomery’s Castle ! 

Blow there, ye earliest flowers ! and there 
Ye sweetest song-birds, nestle ! 

For there was ta’en that last farewell ; 
In hope, indulged how blindly ; 

And there was given that long last gaze 
** That dwelt’’ on him “ sae kindly.’’ 


No word of thine recorded stands ; 
Few words that hour were spoken ; 
Two Bibles there were interchanged, 
And some slight love-gifts broken ; 
And there thy cold faint hands he pressed, 
Thy head by dew-drops misted ; 
And kisses, ill-resisted first, 
At last were unresisted. 





Joun Butt ann Brotuer Jonaruan.—The Lon- 
don Times, in the course 6f a review of a new work 
on American Scenes and Incidents, indulges in this 
pleasant strain : 


And what is Brother Jonathan still, in many re- 
spects, but a great overgrown boy? He made his 
appearance at the great public school of all nations 
years ago, corn-fed, full of impudence, with a shiny 
face, and showed his pluck by picking a quarrel 
with Master John Bull, a much bigger and stronger 
boy than himself. Well, after a smart bout, they 
were separated, and since then have not had another 
fight. God forbid they ever should! but John has 
often laughed at him unmercifully, forgetting that 
if Jonathan be awkward and ungainly, he, John, 
cuts quite as queer a figure before foreigners on 
many occasions, when, being a great deal older 
than Jonathan, he ought to know better. Latterly, 
we are glad to say, John has behaved himself more 
like a gentleman, and when he visits Jonathan dur- 
ing the holidays loves to see something to admire as 
well as to laugh at—nay, when Jonathan delivers 
himself of such a rhodomontade as that quoted 
above, John tries to keep countenance, or at most 
laughs in his sleeves, saying, ‘Go it again, old 
fellow ;’’ so that if things progress at their present 
rate, we shall have these two boys, with their arms 
around one another's necks, * liquoring’’ together 
in all imaginable juleps, and calling one another 
** old hoss,’’ instead of trying who can say the bit- 
terest things against the other to “ rile’’ him and 
** raise his dander,”’ 




















LETTICE 


From the Ladies’ Companion. 
TO AN ANGEL OF RAPHAEL’S. 
BY THE AUTHORESS OF ** THE DISCIPLINE OF LIFE.”’ 


You ’ve seen the subtle magnet draw 

The iron to its hidden law ; 

So seemed that smile to lure alon 

Thechild. * * * R. M. Mitngs. 


Stitt upward, upward still ! 
What are the sights that do thy pure eyes fill, 


That all in vain the pageant sweeps along 
Of the world’s tumultuous throng ? 


In vain the mirthful dance 





Its fairy figures weaves beneath thy glance ; 
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In vain the music’s sweet melodious thrill ; 
Thou answerest not—thine eyes are upward 
still. 


Not with a scornful gaze, 
As thou ‘dst condemn who love the earth’s bright 
rays, 
But as some higher, brighter vision caught 
Reflected on the mirror of thy thought. 


It smiles on thee—and thou 
Smil’st back on it—as thou to us would’st show 
What fairer sights and sounds are those that fill 
Thy _— pure home.—So upward, upward 
still! 





LETTICE 


From Mrs. Loudon’s Ladies’ Companion. 
ARNOLD. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ TWO OLD MEN’S TALES,”’ ** EMILIA WYNDHAM,”’ &C. 
J , 


CHAPTER I. 


It is the generous spirit, who, when brought 

Unto the task of common life, hath wrought 

Even upon the plan which pleased the childish thought. 
* * * * * * * 

Who, doomed to go in ewe og with pain, 

And fear, and ruin—miserable train! 

Makes that necessity a glorious gain, 

Py actions that would force the soul to abate 

er feeling, rendered more compassionate. 

* * * * * * * 
More gifted with self-knowledge—even more pure 
As tempted more—imore able to endure, 

As more exposed to suffering and distress ; 
Thence, also, more alive to tenderness. 
Worpsworatn. Happy Warrior. 


‘* No, dearest mother, no! Teannot. What! after 
all the tenderness, care, and love, I have received 
from you, for now one and twenty years, to leave 
you and my father, in your old age, to yourselves ! 
O, no! O, no!” 

‘* Nay, my child,”’ said the pale, delicate, nervous 
woman, thus addressed by a blooming girl whose 
face beamed with every promise for future happi- 
ness, which health and cheerfulness, and eyes filled 
with warm affections, could give, ‘* Nay, my child, 
don’t talk so. You must not talk so. It is not to be 
thought of.’’ And, as she said these words with 
effort, her poor heart was dying within her, not 
only from sorrow at the thought of the parting from 
her darling, but with all sorts of dreary, undefined 
terrors at the idea of the forlorn, deserted life before 
her. Abandoned to herself and to servants, so 
fearful, so weak as she was, and with the poor in- 
valided and crippled veteran, her husband, a mar- 
tyr to that long train of sufferings which honorable 
wounds, received in the service of the country, too 
often leave behind them—a man at all times so dif- 
ficult to soothe, so impossible to entertain—and old 
age creeping upon them both; the little strength 
she ever had diminishing ; the little spirit she ever 
possessed failing ; what should she do without this 
dear, animated, this loving, clever being, who was, 
in one word, everything to her ? 

But she held to her resolution—no martyr ever 
more courageously than this trembling, timid woman. 
A prey to ten thousand imaginary fears, and, let 
alone the imaginary terrors, placed in a position 
where the help she was now Sipaiving herself of, 
was really so greatly needed. 

“No, my dear,’’ she repeated, ‘ don’t think of 


it ;—don’t speak of it. You distress me very 
much. Pray don’t, my dearest Catherine.”’ 

** But I should be a shocking creature, mamma, 
to forsake you; and, | am sure, Edgar would 
despise me as much as I should myself, if I could 
think of it. I cannot—I ought not to leave 
you.”” 

The gentle blue eye of the mother was fixed 
upon the daughter’s generous, glowing tace. She 
smothered a sigh. She waited a while to steady 
her faltering voice. She wished to hide, if possi- 
ble, from her daughter, the extent of the sacrifice 
she was making. 

At last she recovered herself sufficiently to speak 
with composure, and then she said :— 

** To accept such a sacrifice from a child, I have 
always thought the most monstrous piece of self- 
ishness of which a parent could be guilty. My 
love, this does not come upon me unexpectedly. 
I have, of course, anticipated it. 1 knew my sweet 
girl could not be long known and seen without in- 
spiring and returning the attachment of some valu- 
able man. I have resolved—and God strengthen me 
in this resolve’’—she cast up a silent appeal to the 
fountain of strength and courage—‘ that nothing 
should tempt me to what I consider so base.—A 
parent accept the sacrifice of a life in exchange for 
the poor remnant of her own! A parent, who has 
had her own portion of the joys of youth in her day, 
deprive a child of a share in her turn! No, my 
dearest love, never—never! I would die, and I 
will die first.’’ 

But it was not death she feared. The idea of 
death did not appal her. What she dreaded was 
melancholy. She knew the unsoundness of her 
own nerves ; she had often felt herself, as it were, 
trembling upon the fearful verge of reason, when 
the mind, unable to support itself, is foreed to rest 
upon another. She had known a feeling, common 
to many very nervous people, I believe, as though 
the mind would be overset when pressed far, if 
not helped, strengthened, and cheered by some 
more wholesome mind ;—and she shrank appalled 
from the prospect. 

But even this could not make her waver in her 
resolution. She was a generous, just, disinterested 
woman ; though the exigencies of a most delicate 
constitution, and most susceptible nervous system, 
had too often thrown upon her—from those who 
did not understand ouk thinee, and whose iron 
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such times impossible—the reproach of being a 
tedious, whimsical, selfish hypochondriac. 

Poor thing, she knew this well. It was the 
difficulty of making herself understood ; the want 
of sympathy, the impossibility of rendering needs, 
most urgent in her case, comprehensible by her 
friends, which had added so greatly to the timorous 
cowardice, the fear of circumstances, of changes, 
which had been the bane of her existence. 

And, therefore, this kind, animated, affectionate 
daughter, whose tenderness seemed never to weary 
in the task of cheering her; whose activity was 
never exhausted in the endeavor to assist and serve 
her ; whose good sense and spirit kept everything 
right at home, and more especially kept those ter- 
rible things, the servants, in order—of whom the 
poor mother, like many other feeble and languid 

ple, was so foolishly afraid ;—therefore, this 

ind daughter was as the very spring of her exist- 
ence ; and the idea of parting with her was really 
dreadful. Yet she hesitated not. So did that man 
behave, who stood firm upon the rampart till he 
had finished his observation, though his hair turned 
white with fear. Mrs. Melwyn was an heroic 
coward of this kind. 

She had prayed ardently, fervently, that day, for 
courage, for resolution, to complete the dreaded 
sacrifice, and she had found it. 

*O, Lord! 1 am thy servant. Do with me 
what thou wilt. Trembling in spirit, the victim 
of my infirmity—a poor, selfish, cowardly being, | 
fall down before thee. ‘Thou hast showed me 
what is right—the sacrifice | ought to make. O, 
give me strength in my weakness to be faithful to 
complete it !”’ 

Thus had she prayed. And now resolved in 
heart, the poor, sinking spirit failing her within, 
but, as | said, steadying her voice with an almost 
heroic constancy, she resisted her grateful and 
pious child’s representation ; ** I have told Edgar 
—dear as he is to me—strong 2s are the claims 
his generous affection gives him over me—that | 
will not—I cannot forsake you.”’ 

** You must not call it forsake,’ said the mother, 
gently. *‘* My love, the Lord of life himself hath 
spoken it; * Therefore shall a man leave his 
father and his mother, and shall cleave unto his 
wife.’ *’ 

** And so he is ready to do,”’ cried Catherine, 
eagerly. ‘* Yes, mother, he desires nothing better 
—he respects my scruples—he has offered, dear 
Edgar! to abandon his profession and come and 
live here, and help me to take care of you and my 
father. Was not that beautiful!’’ and the tears 
stood in her speaking eyes. 

‘* Beautiful !—generous !—devoted! My Cath- 
erine will be a happy woman ;”’ and the mother 
smiled. A ray of genuine pleasure warmed her 
beating heart. ‘This respect in the gay, handsome 
young officer for the filial scruples of her he loved, 
was indeed beautiful! But the mother knew his 
spirit too well to listen to this proposal for a mo- 
ment. 

** And abandon his profession? No, my sweet 
child, that would never, never do.” 

** But he says he is independent of his profession 
—that his private fortune, though not large, is 
enough for such simple, moderate people as he and 
Iare. In short, that he shall be miserable without 
me, and all that charming stuff, mamma ; and that 
he loves me better, for what he calls, dear fellow, 
my piety to you. And so, dear mother, he says if 
you and my father will but consent to take him in, 
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he will do his very best in helping me to make you 
comfortable ; and he is so sweet-tempered, so rea- 
sonable, so good, so amiable, | am quite sure he 
would keep his promise, mamma.’’ And she 
looked anxiously into her mother’s face, waiting 
for an answer. ‘The temptation was very, very 
strong. 

Again those domestic spectres which had so ap- 
palled her poor timorous spirit rose before her. A 
desolate, dull fireside—her own tendency to melan- 
choly—her poor, maimed, suffering, and, alas, too 
often peevish partner—encroaching, unmanageable 
servants. ‘The cook, with her careless, saucy ways 
—the butle,, so indifferent and negligent—and her 
own maid, that Randall, who in secret tyrannized 
over her, exercising the empire of fear to an extent 
which Catherine, alive as she was to these evils, 
did not suspect. And again she asked herself, if 
these things were disagreeable now, when Catherine 
was here to take care of her, what would they be 
when she was left alone’ And then such a sweet 
picture of happiness presented itself to tempt her 
—Catherine settled there—settled there forever. 
That handsome, lively young man, with his sweet, 
cordial ways and polite observance of every one, 
sitting by their hearth, and talking, as he did, to 
the general of old days and military matters, the 
only subject in which this aged military man took 
any interest, reading the newspaper to him, and 
making such lively, pleasing comments as he read ! 
How should she ever get through the debates, with 
her breath so short, and her voice so indistinct and 
low! ‘The general would lose all patience—he 
hated to hear her attempt to read such things, and 
always got Catherine or the young lieutenant- 
colonel to do it. 

QO! it was a sore temptation. But this poor, 
dear, good creature resisted it. 

** My love,”’ she said, after a little pause, during 
which this noble victory was achieved—laugh if 
you will at the expression, but it was a noble vic- 
tory over self—‘‘ my love,”’ she said, ‘* don’t tempt 
your poor mother beyond her strength. Gladly, 
gladly, as far as we are concerned, would we enter 
into this arrangement; but it must not be. No, 
Catherine ; Edgar must not quit his profession. 
It would not only be a very great sacrifice, | am 
sure, now, but it would lay the foundation of end- 
less regrets in future. No, my darling girl, neither 
his happiness nor your happiness shall be ever 
sacrificed to mine. A life against a few uncertain 
years! No! no!” 

The mother was inflexible. The more these 
good children offered to give up, for her sake, the 
more she resolved to suffer no such sacrifice to be 
made. 

Edgar could not but rejoice. He was an excel- 
lent young fellow, and excessively in love with the 
charming Catherine, you may be sure, or he never 
would have thought of offering to abandon a pro- 
fession for her sake in which he had distinguished 
himself highly—which opened to him the fairest 
prospects, and of which he was especially fond— 
but he was not sorry to be excused. He had re- 
solved upon this sacrifice, for there is something in 
those who truly love, and whose love is elevated 
almost to adoration by the moral worth they have 
observed in the chosen one, which revolts at the 
idea of lowering the tone of that enthusiastic good- 
ness and self-immolation to principle which has so 
enchanted them. Edgar could not do it. He 
could not attempt to persuade this tender, generous 
daughter, to consider her own welfare and his, in 
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preference to that of her parents. He could only 
offer, on his own part, to make the greatest sacri- 
fice which could have been demanded from him. 
Rather than part from her what would he not do? 
Everything was possible but that. 

However, when the mother positively refused to 
accept of this act of self-abnegation, | cannot say 
that he regretted it. No: he thought Mrs. Mel- 
wyn quite right in what she said ; and he loved 
and respected both her character and understanding 
very much more than he had done before. 


That night Mrs. Melwyn was very, very low 
indeed. And when she went up into her dressing- 
room, and Catherine having kissed her tenderly, 
with a neart quite divided between anxiety for her 
and a sense of happiness that would make itself 
felt in spite of all, had retired to her room, the 
mother sat down, poor thing, in the most comforta- 
ble arm-chair that ever was invented, but which 
imparted no comfort to her; and placing herself 
by a merry, blazing fire, which was reflected from 
all sorts of cheerful pretty things with which the 
dressing-room was adorned, her feet upon a warm, 
soft footstool of Catherine’s own working, her elbow 
resting upon her knee, and her head upon her hand, 
she, with her eyes bent mournfully upon the fire, 
began crying very much. And so she sat a long 
time, thinking and erying, very sorrowful, but not 
in the least repenting. Meditating upon all sorts 
of dismal things, filled with all kinds of melancholy 
forebodings, as to how it would, and must be, when 
Catherine was really gone, she sank, at last, into 
a sorrowful reverie, and sat quite absorbed in her 
own thoughts, till she—who was extremely punc- 
tual in her hour of going to bed--for reasons best 
known to herself, though never confided to any 
human being, namely, that her maid disliked very 
much sitting up for her—started as the clock in the 
hall sounded eleven and two quarters, and, almost 
with the trepidation of a chidden child, rose and 
rang the bell. Nobody came. This made her 
still more uneasy. It was Randall’s custom not to 
answer her mistress’ bell the first time, when she 
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The poor mistress bore all this with patience for 
some time. She would have gone on bearing the 
roughness and the noise, however disagreeable, 
as long as Randall liked ; but her soft heart could 
not bear those glum, cross looks, and this alarming 
silence. 

‘*] was thinking of Miss Catherine’s marriage, 
Randall. ‘That was what made me forget the hour. 
Whaet shall I do without her ?”’ 

** Yes, that ’s just like it,’’ said the insolent abi- 
gail; ‘‘ nothing ever can content some people. 
Most ladies would be glad to settle their daughters 
so well; but some folk make a crying matter of 
everything. It would be well for poor servants, 
when they're sitting over the fire, their bones 
aching to death for very weariness, if they ’d some- 
thing pleasant to think about. They wouldn’t be 
erying for nothing, and keeping all the world out 
of their beds, like those who care for nought but 
how to please themselves.”’ 

Part of this was said, part muttered, part thought ; 
and the poor, timid mistress—one of whose domes- 
tic occupations it seemed to be to study the humors 
of her servants—heard a part and divined the rest. 

** Well, Randall, I don’t quite hear all you are 
saying; and perhaps it is as well I do not; but I 
wish you would give me my things and make 
haste, for 1’m really very tired, and 1 want to go 
to bed.”’ 

‘* People can’t make more haste than they can.” 

And so it went on. The maid-servant—never re- 
laxing an atom of her offended dignity—continuing 
to look as ill-humored, and to do everything as 
disagreeably as she possibly could—and her poor 
victim, by speaking from time to time in an anxious, 
most gentle, and almost flattering manner, hoping 
to mollify her dependent ;—but all in vain. 

**T "ll teach her to keep me up again for nothing 
at all,”? thought Randall. 

And so the poor lady, very miserable in the 
midst of all her Juxuries, at Jast gained her bed, 
and lay there not able to sleep for very discomfort. 
And the abigail retired to her own warm apart- 
ment, where she was greeted with a pleasant fire, 





was cross. And poor Mrs. Melwyn dreaded few 


by which stood a little nice chocolate simmering, to 


things in this world more than cross looks in those | refresh her before she went to bed—not much less 
about her, especially in Randall ; and that Randall | miserable than her mistress, for she was dreadfully 


knew perfectly well. 

‘* She must be fallen asleep in her chair, poor 
thing. It was very thoughtless of me,’’ Mrs. 
Melwyn did not say, but would have said, if people 
ever did speak to themselves aloud. 

Even in this sort of mute soliloquy she did not 
venture to say, ‘* Randall will be very ill-tempered 
and unreasonable.’’ She rang again ; and then, 
after a proper time yielded to the claims of offended 
dignity, it pleased Mrs. Randall to appear. 

**T am very sorry, Randall.—Really, I had no 
idea how late it was.—I was thinking about Miss 
Catherine, and I missed it when it struck ten.—l 
had not the least idea it was so late,’’ began the 
mistress in an apologizing tone, to which Randall 
vouchsafed not an answer, but looked like a thunder 
cloud—as she went banging up and down the 
room, opening and shutting drawers with a loud 
noise, and treading with a rough, heavy step ; two 
things particularly annoying, as she very well 
knew, to the sensitive nerves of her mistress. But 
Randall settled it with herself—that as her mis- 
tress had kept her out of bed an hour and a half 
longer than usual, for no reason at all but just to 

lease herself, she should find she was none the 

tter for it. 


out of humor—and thought no hardship upon earth 
could equal that she endured—forced to sit up in 
consequence of another’s whim when she wanted 
so sadly to go to bed. 


Whilst, thus, all that the most abundant pos- 
session of the world’s goods could bestow, was 
marred by the weakness of the mistress and the ill- 
temper of the maid—the plentiful gifts of fortune 
rendered valueless by the erroneous facility upon 
one side, and insolent love of domination on the 
other; how many in the large metropolis, only a 
few miles distant. and of which the innumerable 
lights might be seen brightening, like an Aurora, 
the southern sky;—how many laid down their 
heads supperless that night! Stretched upon miser- 
able pallets, and ignorant where food was to be 
found on the morrow to satisfy the cravings of 
hunger; yet, in the midst of their misery, more 
miserable, also, because they were not exempt 
from those pests of existence—our own faults and 
infirmities, 

And even, as it was, how many poor creatures 
did actually lay down their heads that night, far 
jess miserable than poor Mrs. Melwyn. The 
tyranny of a servant is noticed by the wise man, if 
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I recollect right, as one of the most irritating and 
insupportable of mortal miseries. 


LETTICE 


Two young women inhabited one small room of 
about ten feet by eighi. in the upper story of a set 
of houses somewhere near Mary-le-bone street. 
These houses appear to have been once intended for 
rather substantial persons, but have gradually sunk 
into lodging-houses for the very poor. The prem- 
ises look upon an old grave-yard ; a dreary pros- 
pect enough, but perhaps preferable to a close street, 
and are filled with decent but very poor people. 
Every room appears to serve a whole family, and 
few of the rooms are much larger than the one I 
have described. 

It was now half-past twelve o’clock, and still the 
miserable dip tallow candle burned in a dilapidated 
tin candlestick. ‘The wind whistled with that pecu- 
liar wintry sound which betokens that snow is fall- 
ing; it was very, very cold—the fire was out— 
and the girl who sat plying her needle by the hearth, 
which was still a lithe warmer than the rest of the 
room, had wrapped up her feet in an old worn-out 
piece of fiannel, and had an old black silk wadded 
cloak thrown over her to keep her from being almost 
perished. The room was scantily furnished, and 
bore an air of extreme poverty, amounting almost 
to absolute destitution. One by one the little 
articles of property possessed by its inmates had 
disappeared to supply the calls of urgent want. 
An old four-post bedstead, with curtains of worn- 
out serge, stood in one corner; one mattress, with 
two small thin pillows, and a bolster that was 
almost flat; three old blankets, cotton sheets of the 
coarsest description upon it; three rush-bottomed 
chairs, an old claw-table, a very ancient dilapidated 
chest of drawers—at the top of which were a few 
battered band-boxes—a miserable bit of carpet be- 
fore the fire-place; a wooden box for coals; a 
little low tin fender, a poker, or rather half a poker ; 
a shovel and tongs, much the worse for wear, and 
avery few kitchen utensils, was all the furniture 
in the room. What there was, however, was kept 
clean; the floor was clean—the yellow paint was 
clean; and, I forgot to say, there was a washing- 
tub set aside in one corner. 

The wind blew shrill, and shook the window, 
and the snow was heard beating against the panes ; 
the clock went another quarter, but still the inde- 
fatigable toiler sewed on. Now and then she lifted 
up her head, as a sigh came from that corner of 
the room where the bed stood, and some one might 
be heard turning and tossing uneasily upon the 
mattress—then she returned to her occupation and 
plied her needle with increased assiduity. 

The workwoman was ‘a girl of from eighteen to 
twenty, rather below the middle size, and of a face 
and form little adapted to figure in a story. One 
whose life, in all probability, would never be diver- 
sified by those romantic adventures which real life 
in general reserves to the beautiful and the highly- 
gifted. Her features were rather homely, her hair 
of a light brown, without golden threads through 
it, her hands and «rms rough and red with cold 
and labor ; her dress ordinary to a degree—her 
clothes being of the cheapest materials—but then, 
these clothes were so neat, so carefully mended 
where they had given way ; the hair was so smooth, 
and so closely and neatly drawn round the face ; 
and the face itself had such a sweet expression, that 
all the defects of line and color were redeemed to 
che lover of expression, rather than beauty. 

She did not look patient, she did not look re-| 
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signed ; she could not look cheerful exactly. She 
looked earnest, composed, busy, and exceeding] 
kind. She had not, it would seem, thought enou 
of self in the midst of her privations, to require the 
exercise of the virtues of patience and resignation ; 
she was so occupied with the sufferings of others 
that she never seemed to think of her own. 

She was naturally of the most cheerful, hopeful 
temper in the world—those people without selfish- 
ness usually are. And, though sorrow had a little 
lowered the tone of her spirits to composure, and 
work and disappointment had faded the bright 
colors of hope; still hope was not entirely gone, 
nor cheerfulness exhausted. But the predominant 
expression of every word, and look, and tone, and 
gesture, was kindness—inexhaustible kindness. 

I said she lifted up her head from time to time, 
as a sigh proceeded from the bed, and its suffering 
inhabitant tossed and tossed : and at Jast she broke 
silence and said, ‘‘ Poor Myra, can’t you get to 
sleep !”’ 

** It is so fearfully cold,’’ was the reply; ‘‘ and 
when will you have done, and come to bed ?”’ 

** One quarter of an hour more, and I shall have 
finished it. Poor Myra, you are so nervous, you 
never can get to sleep till all is shut up—but have 
patience, dear, one little quarter of an hour, and 
then I will throw my clothes over your feet, and I 
hope you will be a little warmer.”’ 

A sigh for all answer ; and then the ¢rue heroine 
—for she was extremely beautiful, or rather had 
been, poor thing, for she was too wan and wasted 
to be beautiful now—lifted up her head, from which 
fell a profusion of the fairest hair in the world, and 
leaning her head upon her arm, watched, in a sort of 
impatient patience, the progress of the indefati- 
gable needle-woman. 

** One o’clock striking, and you havn't done yet, 
Lettice? how slowly you do get on.”’ 

**T cannot work fast and neatly too, dear Myra. 
I cannot get through as some do—I wish I could. 
But my hands are not so delicate and nimble as 

ours, such swelled, clumsy things,’ she said, 
aughing a little, as she looked at them—swelled, 
indeed, and all mottled over with the cold! ‘I 
cannot get over the ground nimbly and well at the 
same time. You are a fine race-horse, | am a poor 
little drudging pony—but I will make as much 
haste as I possibly can.”’ 

Myra once more uttered an impatient, fretful sigh, 
and sank down again, saying, ‘‘ My feet are so 
dreadfully cold !”’ 

** Take this bit of flannel then, and let me wrap 
them up.” 

** Nay, but you will want it.” 

‘*Oh, I have only five minutes more to stay, and 
I can wrap the carpet round my feet.”’ 

And she laid down her work and went to the 
bed, and wrapped her sister’s delicate, but now icy 
feet, in the flannel ; and then she sat down; and 
at last the task was finished. And oh, how glad 
she was to creep to that mattress, and to lay her 
aching limbs down upon it! Hard it might be, 
and wretched the pillows, and scanty the covering, 
but little felt she such inconveniences. She fell 
asleep almost immediately, whilst her sister still 
weaeed and murmured. Presently Lettice, for 
Lettice it was, awakened a little and said, ‘‘ What 
is it, lovet Poor, poor Myra! Oh, that you 
could but sleep as I do!” 

And then she drew her own little pillow from 
under her head, and put it under her sister’s, and 
tried tomake her more comfortable ; and she partly 
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succeeded, and at last the poor, delicate, suffering 
creature fell asleep, and then Lettice slumbered 
like a baby. 


CHAPTER Il. 


O, blest with temper whose unclouded ray 
Can make to-morrow cheerful as to-day ; 
* * ** * * And can hear 
Sighs for a sister with unwounded ear. 
Porr. Characters of Women. 


Early in the morning, before it was light, whilst 
the wintry twilight gleamed through the curtainless 
window, Lettice was up dressing herself by the 
scanty gleam cast from the street lamps into the 
room, for she could not afford the extravagance of 
a candle. 

She combed and did up her hair with modest 
neatness ; put on her brown stuff only gown, and 
then going to the chest of drawers—opening one 
with great precaution, lest she should make a noise 
and disturb Myra, who still slumbered—drew out a 
shawl, and began to fold it as if to put it on. 

Alas! poor thing, as she opened it, she became 
first aware that the threadbare, time-worn fabric 
had given way in two places. Had it been in one, 
she might have contrived to conceal the injuries of 
age—but it was in two. 

She turned it; she folded and unfolded—it would 
not do. The miserable shawl seemed to give way 
under her hands. It was already so excessively 
shabby that she was ashamed to go out in it; and 
it seemed as if it was ready to fall in pieces in sun- 
dry other places—this dingy, thin, brown, red, and 
green old shawl. Mend it would not; besides, she 
was pressed for time ; so, with the appearance of 
considerable reluctance, she put her hand into the 
drawer, and took out another shawl. 

This was a different affair. It was a warm and 
not very old plaid shawl, of various colors, well 
preserved and clean looking ; and, this cold morn- 
ing, so tempting. 

Should she borrow it’ Myra was still asleep— 
but she would be horridly cold when she got up, 
and she would want her shawl, perhaps ; but then 
Lettice must go out, and must be decent—and there 
seemed no help for it. 

But if she took the shawl, had she not better 
light the fire before she went out? Myra would 
be so chilly. But, then, Myra seldom got up till 
half past eight or nine, and it was now not seven. 

An hour and a half, perhaps two hours’, useless 
fire would never do. So, after a little deliberation, 
Lettice contented herself with “ laying it,’’ as the 
housemaids say—that is, Preparing the fire to be 
lighted with a match ; and as she took out coal by 
coal to do this, she perceived with terror how very, 
very low, the little store of fuel was. 

‘** We must have a bushel in to-day,”’ she said. 
** Better without meat and drink than fire, in such 
weather as this.”’ 

However, she was cheered with the reflection 
that she should get a little more than usual by the 
work that she had finished. It had been ordered 
by a considerate and benevolent lady, who, instead 
of going to the ready-made linen warehouses for 
what she wanted, gave herself a good deal of trouble 
to get at the poor workwomen themselves who sup- 

lied these houses, so that they should receive the 

ll price for their needlework—which, otherwise, 
must of necessity be divided. 

What she should get she did not quite know, for 
she had never worked for this lady before; and 
some ladies, though she always got more from pri- 
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vate customers than from the shops, would beat 
her down to the last penny, and give her as little 
as they possibly could. 

Much more than the usual price of such matters 
people cannot, I suppose, habitually give; they 
should, however, beware of driving hard bargains 
with the very poor. 

Her bonnet looked dreadfully shabby, as poor 
little Lettice took it out from one of the dilapidated 
bandboxes that stood upon the chest of drawers— 
yet it had been carefully covered with a sheet of 
paper, to guard it from the injuries of the dust and 
the smoke-loaded air. 

The young girl held it upon her hand, turning it 
round, and looking at it, and she could not help 
sighing when she thought of the miserably shabby 
appearance she should make; and she, going to a 
private house too—and the errand !—linen for the 
trousseau of a young lady who was going to be 
married. 

What a contrast did the busy imagination draw 
between all the fine things that young lady was to 
have and her own destitution! She must needs be 
what she was—a simple-hearted, God-fearing, gen- 
erous girl—to whom envious comparisons of others 
with herself were as impossible as any other faults 
of the selfish—not to feel as if the difference was, 
to use the common word upon such occasions, 
** very hard.” 

She did not take it so. She did not think that it 
was very hard that others should be happy and 
have plenty, because she was poor and had nothing. 
They had not robbed her. What they had was not 
taken from her. Nay, at this moment their wealth 
was overflowing towards her. She should gain in 
her little way by the general prosperity. The 
thought of the increased pay came into her mind 
at this moment in aid of her good and simple- 
hearted feelings—and she brightened up, and shook 
her bonnet and pulled out the ribbons, and made it 
look as tidy as she could; bethinking herself that 
if it possibly could be done, she would buy a bit 
of black ribbon, and make it a little more spruce 
when she got her money. 

And now the bonnet is on, and she does not think 
it looks so very bad—and Myra’s shaw], as reflected 
in the little threepenny glass, looks quite neat. 
Now she steals to the bed in order to make her 
apologies to Myra about the shawl and fire, but 
Myra still slumbers. It is half past seven and more, 
and she must be gone. 

The young lady for whom she made the linen 
lived about twenty miles from town, but she had 
come up about her things, and was to set off home 
at nine o’clock that very morning. The linen was 
to have been sent in the night before, but Lettice 
had found it impossible to get it done. It must 
= force wait till morning to be carried home. 

he object was to get to the house as soon as the 
servants should be stirring, so that there would be 
time for the things to be packed up and accompany 
the young lady upon her return home. 

ow Lettice is in the street.. O, what a morn- 
ing itwas! The wind was intensely cold—the 
snow was blown in buffets against her face ; the 
street was slippery ;—all the mud and mire turned 
into inky-looking ice. She could scarcely stand— 
her face was blue with the cold—her hands, in a 
pair of cotton gloves, so numbed that she could 
hardly hold the parcel she carried. 

She had no umbrella. The snow beat upon her 
undefended head, and completed the demolition of 





the poor bonnet ; but she comforted herself with 
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the thought that its appearance would now be 
attributed to the bad weather having spoiled it. 
Nay—and she smiled as the idea presented itself 
—was it not possible that she might be supposed 
to have a better bonnet at home? 

So she cheerfully made her way ; and at last she 
entered Grosvenor Square, where lamps were just 
dying away before the splendid houses, and the 
wintry twilight discovered the garden, with its 
trees plastered with dirty snow, whilst the wind 
rushed down from the Park colder and bitterer than 
ever. She could hardly get along at all. A few 
ragged, good-for-nothing boys were almost the 
only people yet to be seen about ; and they laughed 
and mocked at her, as, holding her bonnet down 
with one hand, to prevent its absolutely giving 
way before the wind, she endeavored to carry her 
parcel, and keep her shawl from flying up with the 
other. 

The jeers and the laughter were very uncomfort- 
able to her. ‘The things she found it the most dif- 
ficult to reconcile herself to in her fallen state were 
the scoffs, and the scorns, and the coarse jests of 
those once so far, far beneath her—so far, that 
their very existence, as a class, was once almost 
unknown, and who were now little, if at all, worse 
off than herself. 

The rude brutality of the coarse, uneducated, 
and unimproved Saxon, is a terrible grievance to 
those forced to come into close quarters with such. 

At last, however, she entered Green street, and 
raised the knocker, and gave one timid, humble 
knock at the door of a moderate-sized house, upon 
the right hand side as you go up to the Park. 

Here lived the benevolent lady of whom I have 
spoken, who took so much trouble to break through 
the barriers, which in London separate the em- 
ployers and the employed, and to assist the poor 
stitchers of her own sex, by doing away with the 
necessity of that hand, or those many hands, through 
which their ware has usually to pass, and in each 
of which something of the recompense thereof must 
of necessity be detained. 
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not made up. 1 started almost before it was light 
this morning.” 

** Well, my dear, I hope not; but it was a pity 
you could not get it done lastnight. Mrs. Danvers 
likes people to be exact to the moment and pune- 
tual in performing promises, you must know. 
However, I'll take it up without loss of time, and 
I dare say it will be all right.”’ 

‘* Is it come at last”’’ asked a sweet, low voice, 
as Reynolds enteged the drawing room. ‘* My 
love, I really began to be frightened for your pretty 
things,’’ the speaker went on, turning to a young 
lady who was making an early breakfast before a 
noble, blazing fire, and who was no other a person 
than Catherine Melwyn. 

*““O, madam! I was not in the least uneasy 
about them ; I was quite sure they would come at 
last. 

‘**T wish, my love,’’ said Mrs. Danvers, sitting 
down by the fire, ‘‘ 1 could have shared in your se- 
curity. Poor creatures! the temptation is some- 
times so awfully great. The pawnbroker is dan- 
gerously near. So easy to evade all inquiry by 
changing one miserably obscure lodging for another, 
into which it is almost impossible to be traced. 
And, to tell the truth, 1 had not used you quite 
well, my dear; for I happened to know nothing 
of the previous character of these poor girls, but 
that they were certainly very neat workwomen ; 
and they were so out of all measure poor, that I 
yielded to temptation. And that you see, my love, 
had its usual effect of making me suspicious of the 
power of temptation over others.”’ 

Mrs. Danvers had once been one of the loveliest 
women that had ever been seen; the face of an 
angel, the form of the goddess of Beauty herself ; 
manners the softest, the most delightful. A dress 
that by its exquisite good taste and elegance en- 
hanced every other charm, and a voice so sweet 
and harmonious that it made its way to every heart. 

Of all this loveliness the sweet, harmonious voice 
alone remained. Yet had the sad eclipse of so 
much beauty been succeeded by a something so 


She had never been at the house before ; but she | holy, so saintlike, so tender, that the being who 
had sometimes had to go to other genteel liouses, | stood now shorn by sorrow and suffering of all her 


and she had too often found the insolence of the 


rude ineivility of the streets. 

So she stood feeling very uncomfortable ; still 
more afraid of the effect her bonnet might produce 
upon the man that should open the door, than upon 
his superiors. 

But, “like master, like man,” is a stale old 
proverb, which, like many other old saws of our 
now despised as childish ancestors, is full of pith 
and troth. 

The servant who appeared was a grave, gray- 
haired man, of somewhat above fifty. He stooped 
a little in his gait, and had not a very fashionable 
air; but his countenance was full of kind meaning, 
and his manner so gentle, that it seemed respectful 
even to a poor girl like this. 

Before oe her errand, observing how cold 
she looked, he bade her come in and warm herself 
at the hall stove ; and shutting the door in the face 
of the chill blast, that came rushing forward as if 
to force its way into the house, he then returned to 
her, and asked her errand. 

**T come with the young lady’s work. I was so 
sorry that I could not possibly get it done in time 
to send it in last night; but I hope I have not put 
her to any inconvenience. I hope her trunks are 





‘earthly charms, seemed only to have progressed 
pampered domestics harder to bear than even the | 


nearer to heaven by the exchange. 

Her life had, indeed, been one shipwreck, in 
which all she prized had gone down. Husband, 
children, parents, sister, brother—all !—every one 
gone. It had been a fearful ruin. ‘That she could 
not survive this wreck of every earthly joy was ex- 
pected by all her friends ; but she had lived on. 
She stood there, an example of the triumph of those 
three : faith, hope, and charity, but the greatest of 
these was charity. 

In faith she rested upon the ‘“‘ unseen,”’ and the 
world of things ‘* seen,” around her shrunk into 
insignificance. In hope she looked forward to that 
day when tears should be wiped from all eyes, and 
the lost and severed meet to part never again. In 
charity—in other words, love—she filled that 
aching, desolate heart with fresh affections, warm 
and tender, if not possessing the joyous gladness 
of earlier days. 

Every sorrowing human being, every poor 
sufferer, be they who they might, or whence they 
might, found a place in that compassionate heart. 
No wonder it was filled to overflowing :—there are 
so many sorrowing sufferers in this world. 

She went about doing good. Her whoie life 
was one act of pity. 
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Her house was plainly furnished. The ‘ mut- 
ton chops, with a few greens and potatoes’’— 
laughed at in a recent trial, as if indifference to 
one’s own dinner were a crime—might have served 
her. She often was no better served. Her dress 
was conventual in its simplicity. Every farthing 
she could save upon herself was saved for her 
poor. 

You must please to recollect that she stood per- 
fectly alone in the world, and that there was not a 
human creature that could suffer by this exercise 
of a sublime and universal charity. Such peculiar 
devotion to one object is only permitted to those 
whom God has severed from their kind and marked 
out, as it were, for the generous career. 

Her days were passed in visiting all those dis- 
mal places in this great city, where lowly want 
**repairs to die,’’ or where degradation and de- 
pravity, the children of want, hide themselves. 
She sat by the bed of the inmate of the hospital, 
pouring the soft balm of her consolations upon the 
suffering and lowly heart. In such places her 
presence was hailed as the first and greatest of 
blessings. Every one was melted, or was awed 
into good behavior by her presence. ‘The most 
hardened of brandy-drinking nurses was softened 
and amended by her example. 

The situation of the young women who have to 
gain their livelihood by their needle had peculiarly 
excited her compassion, and to their welfare she 
more especially devoted herself. Her rank and 
position in society gave her a ready access to many 
fine ladies who had an immensity to be done for 
them ; and to many fine dress-makers who had this 
immensity to do. 

She was indefatigable in her exertions to dimin- 
ish the evils to which the young ladies—* im- 
provers,’’ I believe, is the technical term—are in 
too many of these establishments exposed. She it 
was who got the work-rooms properly ventilated, 
and properly warmed. She it was who insisted 
upon the cruelty and the wretchedness of keeping 
up these poor girls hour after hour from their 
natural rest, ti!l their strength was exhausted ; the 
very means by which they were to earn their bread 
taken away; and they were sent into decline and 
starvation. She made fine ladies learn to allow 
more time for the preparation of their dresses ; and 
fine ladies’ dressmakers to learn to say ‘* No.”’ 

One of the great objects of her exertions was to 
save the poor plain-sewers from the necessary loss 
occasioned by the middle-man. She did not say 
whether the shops exacted too much labor, or not, 
for their pay; with so great a competition for 
work, and so much always lying unsold upon their 
boards, it was difficult to decide. But she spared 
no trouble to get these poor women employed 
direct by those who wanted sewing done ; and she 
taught to feel ashamed of themselves those indo- 
lent fine ladies who, rather than give themselves a 
little trouble to increase a poor creature’s gains, 
preferred going to the ready-made shops—* be- 
cause the other was such a bore.”’ 

In one of her visits among the poor of Mary-le- 
bone, she accidentally met with these two sisters, 
Lettice Arnold and Myra. There was something 
in them both above the common stamp, which 
mig be discerned in spite of their squalid dress 
and miserable chamber ; but she had not had time 
to inquire into their previous history—which, in- 
deed, they seemed unwilling to tell. Catherine, 
preparing her wedding clothes, and well knowing 

ow anxious Mrs. Danvers was to obtain work, 
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had reserved a good deal for her; and Mrs. Dan- 
vers had entrusted some of it to Lettice, who was 
too wretchedly destitute to be able to give any- 
thing in the form of a deposit. Hence her unea- 
siness when the promised things did not appear to 
the time. 

And hence the rather grave looks of Reynolds, 
who could not endure to see his mistress vexed. 

‘* Has the workwoman brought her bill with 
her, Reynolds?’’ asked Mrs. Danvers. 

**T will go and ask.”’ ' 

‘* Stay, ask her to come up; I should like to 
inquire how she is going on, and whether she has 
any other work in prospect.”’ 

eynolds obeyed; and soon the door opened, 
and Lettice, poor thing, a good deal ashamed of 
her own appearance, was introduced into this warm 
and comfortable breakfast-room, where, however, 
as I have said, there was no appearance of luxury, 
— the pretty neat breakfast, and the blazing 
ire. 

‘*Good morning, my dear,’’ said Mrs. Danvers 
kindly ; ** 1 am sorry you have had such a wretch- 
ed walk this morning. Why did you not come 
last night’ Punctuality, my dear, is the soul of 
business, and if you desire to form a private con- 
nection for yourself, you will find it of the utmost 
importance to attend to it. This young lady is 
just going off, and there is barely time to put up 
the things.”’ 

Catherine had her back turned to the door, and 
was quietly continuing her breakfast. She did not 
even look round as Mrs. Danvers spoke, but when 
a gentle voice replied— 

‘* Indeed, madam, I beg your pardon. 
did my very best, but e 

She started, looked up, and rose hastily from her 
chair. Lettice started, too, on her side, as she did 
so ; and, advancing a few steps, exclaimed ‘* Cath- 
erine !”” 

‘*It must—it is—it is you!’’ cried Catherine 
hastily, coming forward and taking her by the 
hand. She gazed with astonishment at the worn 
and weather-beaten face, the miserable attire, the 
picture of utter wretchedness before her. ‘* You!’ 
she kept repeating—* Lettice !—Lettice Arnold! 
Good heavens! where are they allt Where is 
your father? Your mother? Your sister?’ 

**Gone!’’ said the poor girl. ‘* Gone—every 
one gone but poor Myra!” 

** And she—where is she? The beautiful crea- 
ture, that used to be the pride of poor Mrs. Price’s 
heart. How lovely she was! And you—dear, 
dear Lettice, how can you—how have you come to 
this?” 

Mrs. Danvers stood like one petrified with aston- 


Indeed, I 





ishment whilst this little scene was going on. She: 


kept looking at the two girls, but said nothing. 

** Poor, dear Lettice!’’ Catherine went on in a 
tone of the most affectionate kindness, ‘* have you 
come all through the streets and alone this most 
miserable morning! And working—working for 
me! Good heavens! how has all this come 
about ?”’ 

‘* But come to the fire first,’’ she continued, tak- 
ing hold of the almost frozen hand. 

Mrs. Danvers now came forward. 

** You seem to have met with an old acquaint- 
ance, Catherine. Pray come to the fire, and sit 
down and warm yourself; and have you break- 
fasted ?’’ 

Lettice hesitated. She had become so accus- 
tomed to her fallen condition, that it seemed to her 
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that she could no longer with propriety sit down 
to the table with Catherine. 

Catherine perceived this, and it shocked and 
grieved her excessively. ‘*Do come and sit 
down,”’ she said, encou by Mrs. Danvers’ 
invitation, ‘‘ and tell us, have you breakfasted ? 
But, though you have, a warm cup of tea this cold 
morning must be comfortable.”’ 

And she pressed her forward, and seated her, 
half reluctant, in an arm-chair that stood by the 
fire: then she poured out a cup of tea, and carried 
it to her, repeating— 

** Won't you eat’ Have you breakfasted ?”’ 

The plate of bread-and-butter looked delicious to 
the half-starved girl :—the warm cup of tea seemed 
to bring life into her. She had been silent from 
surprise, and a sort of humiliated embarrassment ; 
but now her spirits began to revive, and she said, 
‘*T never expected to have seen you again, Miss 
Melwyn!”’ 

** Miss Melwyn! Whatdoes that mean! Dear 
Lettice, how has all this come about ?”’ 

‘*My father was ill the last time yeu were in 
Nottinghamshire, do you not recollect, Miss Mel- 
wyn! He never recovered of that illness ; but it 
lasted nearly two years. During that time, your 
aunt, Mrs. Montague, died; and her house was 
sold, and new people came ; and you never were at 
Castle Rising afterwards.’’ 

** No—indeed—and from that day to this have 
never chanced to hear anything of its inhabitants. 
But Mrs. Price—your aunt—who was so fond of 
Myra—what is become of her ?”’ 

** She died before my poor father.”’ 

** Well ; but she was rich. Did she do nothing?” 

** Everybody thought her rich, because she 
spent a good deal of money ; but hers was only 
income. Our poor aunt was no great economist— 
she made no savings.”’ 

** Well; and your mother '—I cannot understand 
it. No; I cannot understand it,’’ Catherine kept 
repeating. ‘‘So horrible!—dear, dear Lettice— 
and your shawl is quite wet, and so is your bonnet, 

r dear girl. Why did you not put up your um- 
rella t”’ 

‘* For a good reason, dear Miss Melwyn; be- 
cause I do not possess one.”’ 

** Call me Catherine, won’t you '—or I will not 
speak to you again.” But Mrs. Danvers’ inquir- 
ing looks seemed now to deserve a little attention. 
She seemed impatient to have the enigma of this 
strange seene solved. Catherine caught her eye, 
and turning from her friend, with whom she had 
been so much absorbed as to forget everything else, 
she said : 

**Lettice Arnold is a clergyman’s daughter, 
ma’am.”’ 

**] began to think something of that sort,’’ said 
Mrs. Danvers ; ** but, my dear young lady, what 
can have brought you to this terrible state of desti- 
tution ?’’ 

** Misfortune upon misfortune, madam. My 
father was, indeed, a clergyman, and held the little 
vicarage of Castle Rising. There Catherine,’’ 
looking affectionately up at her, ‘‘met me upon 
her visits to her aunt, Mrs. Montague.”’ 

‘*We have known each other from children,” 
put in Catherine. 

The door opened and Reynolds appeared— 

“ The eab 13 waiting, if you please, Miss Mel- 
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wyn. 
“*O, dear! O, dear!—I can’t go just this mo- 
ment. Bid the man wait.’’ 
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** It is late already,”’ said Reynolds, taking out 
his watch. ‘‘ The train starts in twenty minutes.”’ 

*“*O, dear! O, dear!—and when does the next 
go'—lI can’t go by this. Can I, dear Mrs. Dan- 
vers? It is impossible.’’ 

‘* Another starts in an hour afterwards.” 

**O! that will do—tell Sarah to be ready for 
that. Well, my dear, go on,. go on—dear Lettice, 
you were about to tell us how all this happened— 
but just another cup of tea. Do you like it 
strong ?”” 

**] like it any way,’’ said Lettice, who was be- 
ginning to recover her spirits—‘ I have not tasted 
anything so comfortable for a very long time.” 

** Dear me! dear me!”’ 

** You must have suffered very much, I fear, my 
dear young lady,”’ said Mrs. Danvers, in a kind 
voice of interest, ‘ before you could have sunk to 
the level of that miserable home where I found 
you.”’ 

** Yes,’’ said Lettice.—‘* Every one suffers very 
much, be the descent slow or rapid, when he has 
to fall so far. But what were my sufferings to 
poor Myra’s?”” 

** And why were your sufferings as nothing in 
comparison with poor Myra’s?’’ 

** Ah, madam, there are some in this world, not 
particularly favored by nature or fortune, who were 
born to be denied ; who are used to it from their 
childhood—it becomes a sort of second nature to 
them, as it were. They scarcely feel it. But a 
beautiful girl, adored by an old relation, accustomed 
to every sort of indulgence and luxury !—They 
doted upon the very ground she trod on.—O! to 
be cast down to “aa misery—that is dreadful.’’ 

**T don’t see—I don’t know,’’ said Catherine, 
who, like the world in general, however much they 
might admire, and however much too many might 
flatter Myra, greatly preferred Lettice to her 
sister. ‘ 

**T don’t knew,”’ said she doubtingly. 

** Ah! but you would know if you could see !”’ 
said the generous girl. ‘If you could see what 
she suffers from everything—from things that 
I do not even feel, far less care for—you would be 
so sorry for her.’’ 

Mrs. Danvers looked with increasing interest 
upon the speaker. She seemed to wish to go on 
with the conversation about this sister so much 
pitied ; so she said, ‘I believe what you say is 
very true. Very true, Catherine, in spite of your 
sceptical looks. Some people really do suffer 
very much more than others under the same cir- 
cumstances of privation.’’ 

‘* Yes, selfish people, like Myra,’’ thought Cath- 
erine, but she said nothing. 

‘* Indeed, madam, it isso. They seem to feel 
everything so much more. Poor Myra—I can 
sleep like a top in our bed, and she very often can- 
not close her eyes—and the close room, and the 

r food.—I can get along—I was made to rough 
it, rg oy aunt always said—but Myra.” 

e 


ell, but,’’ rejoined Catherine, ‘‘do pray 

tell us how you came to this cruel pass? Your 
poor father—”’ 

** His illness was very lingering and very pain- 


ful—and several times a surgical operation was 
required. My mother could not bear—could any 
of us*’—to have it done by the poor, blundering 
operator of that remote village. To have a sur- 
geon from Nottingham was very expensive ; and 
then the medicines; and the necessary food and 
attendance. The kindest and most provident father 
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cannot save much out of one hundred and ten 
pounds a year, and what was saved was soon all 
one.”’ 

‘* Well, well,’’ repeated Catherine, her eyes 
fixed with intense interest upon the speaker. 

‘* His deathbed was a painful scene,’’ Lettice 
went on, her face displaying her emotion, while 
she with great effort restrained her tears: ‘“ he 
trusted in God; but there was a fearful prospect 
before us, and he could not help trembling for his 
children. Dear, dear father! he reproached him- 
self for his want of faith, and would try to strength- 
en us, ‘but the flesh,’ he said, ‘was weak.’ 
He could not look forward without anguish. It 
was a fearful struggle to be composed and confid- 
ing—he could not help being anxious. It was for 
us, you know, not for himself.’’ 

** Frightful !’’ cried Catherine, indignantly ; 
** frightful! that a man of education, a scholar, a 
gentleman, a man of so much activity in doing 
good, and so much power in preaching it, should 
be brought to this. One hundred and ten pounds 
a year—was that all? How could you exist ?”’ 

‘* We had the house and the garden besides, you 
know, and my mother was such an excellent man- 
ager; and my father! No religious of the sever- 
est order was ever more self-denying, and there 
was only me. My aunt Price, you know, took 
Myra—Myra had been delicate from a child, and 
was so beautiful, and she was never made to rough 
it, my mother and my aunt said. Now I seemed 
made expressly for the purpose,’’ she added, smil- 
ing with perfect simplicity. 

** And his illness, so long! and so expensive !”’ 
exclaimed Catherine, with a sort of ery. 

** Yes, it was—and to see the pains he took that 
it should not be expensive. He would be quite 
annoyed if my mother got anything nicer than 
usual for his dinner. She used to be obliged to 
make a mystery of it; and we were forced almost 
to go down upon our knees to get him to have the 
surgeon from Nottingham. Nothing but the idea 
that his life would be more secure in such hands 
could have persuaded him into it. He knew how 
important that was to us. As for the pain which 
the bungling old doctor hard by would have given 
him, he would have borne that rather than have 
spent money. O, Catherine! there have been 
times upon times when I have envied the poor. 
They have hospitals to go to ; they are not ashamed 
to ask for a little wine from those who have it ; 
they can beg when they are in want of a morsel of 
bread. It is natural. It is right—they feel it to 
be right. But O, for those, as as they call it, bet- 
ter born, and educated to habits of thought like 
those of my poor father! * * * * * Want 
is, indeed, like an armed man, when he comes into 
their dwellings.”’ 

**Too true, my dear young lady,” said Mrs. 
Danvers, whose eyes were by this time moist ; ‘‘ but 
go on, if it does not pain you too much ; your story 
is excessively interesting. There is yeta wide _ 





between where your relation leaves us, and where 
found you.” | 
** We closed his eyes at last in deep sorrow. | 
Excellent man, he deserved a better lot! So, at. 
least, it seems to me—but who knows! ~ Nay, he 
would have reproved me for saying so. He used | 
to say of himself, so cheerfully, * It’s a rough road, | 
but it leads to a good place.” Why could he not 
feel this for his wife and children ? 


He found that 
so very difficult !’’ | 
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‘‘ He was an excellent and a delightful man,”’ 
said Catherine. ‘* Well ?”’— 

‘* Well, my dear, when he had closed his eyes, 
there was his funeral. We could not have a parish 
funeral. The veriest pauper has a piety towards 
the dead which revolts at that. e did it as 
simply as we possibly could, consistently with com- 
mon decency ; but they charge so enormously for 
such things ; and my poor mother would not con- 
test it. When I remonstrated a little, and said I 
thought it was right to prevent others being treated 
in the same way, who could no better afford it 
than we could, I shall never forget. my mother’s 
face ; ‘ 1 dare say—yes, youare right, Lettice—quite, 
right—but not this—not his. I cannot debate that 
matter. Forgive me, dear girl; it is weak—but I 
cannot.’ 

‘** This expense exhausted all that was left of 
our little money; only a few pounds remained 
when our furniture had been sold, and we were 
obliged to give up possession of that dear, dear, 
little parsonage, and we were without a roof to 
shelter us. You remember it, Catherine !”’ 

‘* Remember it! to be sure 1 do. That sweet little 
place. The tiny house, all covered over with 
honeysuckles and jasmines. How sweet they did 
smell. And your flower-garden, Lettice, how you 
used to work in it. It was that which made you 
so hale and strong, aunt Montague said. She ad- 
mired your industry so, you can’t think. She used 
to say you were worth a whole bundle of fine 
ladies.”’ 

** Did she’? and Lettice smiled again. She 
was beginning to look cheerful, in spite of her dis- 
mal story. ‘There was something so inveterately 
cheerful in that temper, that nothing could entirely 
subdue it. The warmth of her generous nature it 
was that kept the blood and spirits flowing. 

** It was asad day when we parted from it. My 
poor mother! How she kept looking back—look- 
ing back—striving not to cry—and Myra was 
drowned in tears.”* 

** And what did you do?”’ 

**T am sure I don’t know—I was so sorry for 
them both—I quite forget all the rest.”’ 

** But how came you to London?’ asked Mrs. 
Danvers. ‘* Everybody, without other resource, 
seems to come to London. The worst place, espec- 
ially for women, they can possibly come to. People 
are so completely lost in London. Nobody dies of 
want, nobody is utterly and entirely destitute of 
help or friends, except in London.”’ 

** A person we knew in the village, and to whom 
my father had been very kind, had a son who was 
employed in one of the great linen-warehouses— 
and he promised to endeavor to get us needlework ; 
and we flattered ourselves, with industry, we should, 
all three together, do pretty well. So we came to 
London, and took a small lodging, and furnished it 
with the remnant of our furniture. We had our 


jclothes, which, though plain enough, were a sort 


of little property, you know. But when we came 
to learn the prices they actually paid for work—it 
was really frightful! Work fourteen hours a day 
apiece, and we could only gain between three and 
four shillings a week each—sometimes hardly that. 
There was our lodging to pay, three shillings a 
week, and six shillings left for firing and food for 
three people—this was in the weeks of plenty. Oh! 


|it was frightful !°’ 


‘* Horrible !’” echoed Catherine. 
** We could not bring ourselves down to it at 
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once. We huped and flattered ourselves that by- 
and-by we should get some work that would pay 
better ; and when we wanted a little more food, or 
in very cold days a little more fire, we were tempted 
to sell or pawn one article after another. At last 
my mother fell sick, and then all went; she died— 
and she had a pauper’s funerai,’’ concluded Lettice, 
turning very pale. 

They were all three silent. 
vers began again. 

** That was not the lodging I found you in?” 

** No, madam, that was too expensive. We left 
it, and we only pay one-and-sixpence a week for 
this—the furniture being our own.”’ 

** The cab is at the door, Miss Melwyn,”’ again 
interrupted, Reynolds. 

**Oh dear! Oh dear! I can’t go—indeed, Mrs. 
Danvers—I can’t go ;’’—witha pleading look, ** may 
1 stay one day longer ?”’ 

”* Most gladly would I keep you, my dearest love 
—but your father andmother. * * * And they 
will have sent to meet you.”’ 

** And suppose they have—John must go back— 
but stay, stay—Sarah shall go and take all my 
— and say | am coming to-morrow—that will 

o.”’ 

* And you travel alone by railway? 
mother will never like that.’’ 

** T am ashamed,”’ cried Catherine with energy, 
** to think of such mere conventional difficulties, 
when here I stand in the presence of real misery. 
Indeed, my dear Mrs. Danvers, my mother will be 
quite satisfied when she hears why I staid. I must 
be an insensible creature if 1 could go away with- 
out seeing more of dear Lettice.’’ 

Lettice looked up so pleased, so grateful, so 

happy. 
** Well, my love, | think your mother will not be 
uneasy, as Sarah goes—and I just remember Mrs. 
Sands travels your way to-morrow, so she will take 
care of you—for taken care of you must be, my 
pretty Catherine, till you are a little less young, 
and somewhat less handsome.”’ 

And she patted the sweet, full, rosy cheek. 

Catherine was very pretty indeed, if you care to 
know that—and so it was settled. 

And now Lettice, having enjoyed a happier hour 
than she had known for many a long day, began to 
recollect herself, and to think of poor Myra. 

She rose from her chair, and taking up her bon- 
net and shawl, which Catherine had hung before the 
fire to dry, seemed preparing to depart. 

Then both Catherine and Mrs. Danvers began to 
think of her little bill, which had not been settled 
yet. Catherine felt excessively awkward and un- 
comfortable at the idea of offering her old friend 
and companion money ; but Mrs. Danvers was too 
well acquainted with real misery—had too much 
approbation for that spirit which is not above earn- 
ing, but is above begging—to have any embarrass- 
ment in such a case. 

** Catherine, my dear,”’ she said, “* you owe Miss 
Arnold some money. Had you not better settle it 
before she leaves !”’ 

Both the girls blushed. 

** Nay, my dears,”’ said Mrs. Danvers, kindly ; 
** why this '—I am sure,’ coming up to them, and 
taking Lettice’s hand, ‘‘ I hold an honest hand here, 
which is not ashamed to labor, when it has been 
the will of God that it shall be by her own exer- 
tions that she obtains her bread—and part of the 
bread of another, if I mistake not. What you have 
nobly earned as nobly receive. Humiliation belongs 
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At last Mrs. Dan- 
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to the idle and the dependent—not to one who 
maintains herself.’’ 

The eyes of Lettice glistened, and she could not 
help gently pressing the hand which held hers. 

Such sentiments were congenial to her heart. 
She had never been able to comprehend the conven- 
tional distinetions between what is honorable or de- 
grading, under the fetters of which so many lose 
the higher principles of independence—true honesty 
and true honor. ‘To work for her living had never 
lessened her in her own eyes; and she had found, 
with a sort of astonishment, that it was to sink her 
in the eyes of others. ‘To deny herself everything, 
in food, furniture, clothing, in order to escape debt, 
and add in her little way to the comforts of those she 
loved, had ever appeared to her noble and praise- 
worthy. She was as astonished, as many such a 
heart has been before her, with the course of this 
world’s esteem—too often measured by what people 
spend, upon themselves, rather than by what they 
spare. | cannot get that story in the newspaper— 
the contempt expressed for the dinner of one mut- 
ae a potatoes, and a few greens—out of my 
head. 

Catherine's confusion had, in a moment of weak- 
ness, extended to Lettice. She had felt ashamed 
to be paid as a workwoman by one once her friend, 
and in social rank her equal ; but now she raised 
her head with a noble frankness and spirit. 

‘* lam very much obliged to you for recollecting it, 
madam, for in truth the money is very much wanted ; 
and if—’’ turning to her old friend, ‘*‘ my dear 
Catherine can find me a little more work I should 
be very greatly obliged to her.”’ 

Catherine again changed color. Work! she 
was longing to offer her money. She had twenty 
pounds in her pocket, a present from her god- 
mother, to buy something pretty for her wedding. 
She was burning with the desire to put it into Let- 
tice’s hand. 

She stammered—she hesitated. 

‘** Perhaps you Aave no more work jost now,” 
said Lettice. ‘‘ Never mind, then; am sure 
when there is an opportunity, you will remember 
what a pleasure it will be to me to work for you— 
and that a poor needle-woman is very much bene- 
fited by having private customers.”’ 

** My dear, dear Lettice !’’ and Catherine’s arms 
were around her neck. She could not help shed- 
ding a few tears. 

‘* But to return to business,”’ said Mrs. Danvers, 
‘** for I see Miss Arnold is impatient to be gone. 
What is your charge, my dear! These slips are 
tucked and beautifully stitched and done.”’ 

**T should not get more than threepence, at most 
fourpence, at the shops for them. Should you 
think ninepence an unreasonable charge’ I believe 
it is what you would pay if you had them done at 
the schools.’’ 

‘* Threepence! fourpence! ninepence! Good 
heavens !’’ cried Catherine ; *‘ so beautifully done 
as these are—and then your needies and thread, you 
have made no charge for them.”’ 

** We pay for those ourselves,’’ said Lettice. 

** But, my dear,”’ said Mrs. Danvers, ‘* what 
Catherine would have to pay for this work, if 
bought from a linen warehouse, would at least be 
fifteen pence, and not nearly so well done—for these 
are beautiful. Come, you must ask eighteen pence 
—there are six of them—nine shillings my dear.”’ 

The eyes of poor Lettice quite glistened. She 
could not refuse. She felt that to seem over deli- 
eate upon this little enhancement of price would be 
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really great moral indelicacy. ‘* Thank you,”’ 
said she, ‘‘ you are very liberal; but it must be 
only for this once. If I am to be your needle- 
woman in ordinary, Catherine, I must only be paid 
what you would pay to others.” 

She smiled pleasantly as she said this; but 
Catherine could not answer the smile. She felt 
very sad as she drew the nine shillings from her 
purse—longing to make them nine sovereigns. But 
she laid the money at last before Lettice upon the 
table. 

Lettice took it up, and bringing out an old dirty 
leathern purse, was going to put it in. 

** At least let me give you a better purse,’”’ said 

Catherine eagerly, offering her own handsome one 
—yet of a strong texture, for it was her business 
purse. 
** They would think I had stolen it,’’ said Let- 
ticc, putting it aside. ‘* No, thank you, dear, kind 
Catherine. Consistency in all things ; and my old 
leather convenience seems to me much more con- 
sistent with my bonnet than your beautiful one. 
Not but that I shall get myself a decent bonnet now, 
for really this is ashame to be seen. And so, good- 
bye; and farewell, madam. When you have work, 
you won't forget me, will you, dear?”’ 

** Oh, Catherine has plenty of work,” put in Mrs. 
Danvers, ‘‘ but somehow she is not quite herself 
this morning,’’—again looking at her very kindly. 
**You cannot wonder, Miss Arnold, that she is 
much more agitated by this meeting than you can 


be. My dear, there are those pocket-handkerchiefs | 


to be marked, which we durst not trust to an un- 
known person. ‘That will be a profitable job. My 
dear, you would have to pay five shillings apiece at 
Mr. Morris’ for having them embroidered accord- 
ing to that pattern you fixed upon, and which I 
doubt not your friend and her sister can execute. 
There are six of them to be done.”’ 

** May I look at the pattern !—Oh, yes! I think 1 
ean doit. I will take the greatest possible pains. 
Six at five shillings each. Oh, madam !—Oh, Cath- 
erine !—what a benefit this will be.”’ 


Again Catherine fe}t it impossible to speak. She | 


could only stoop down, take the poor hand, so 
roughened with hardships, and raise it to her lips. 
he beautiful handkerchiefs were brought. 

‘*T will only take one at a time, if you please. 
These are too valuable to be risked at our lodgings. 
When I have done this I will fetch another, and so 
on. I shall not lose time in getting them done, de- 
pend upon it,”’ said Lettice, cheerfully. 

‘Take two, at all events, and then Myra can 
help you.” 

‘** No, only one at present at least, thank you.” 

She did not say what she knew to be very true, 
that Myra could not help her. Myra’s fingers were 
twice as delicate as her own—and Myra, before 
their misfortunes, had mostly spent her time in 
ornamental work—her aunt holding plain sewing to 
be an occupation rather beneath so beautiiul and 
distinguished a creature. Nevertheless, when work 
became of so much importance to them all, and fine 
work especially, as gaining so much better a recom- 
pense in proportion to the time employed, Myra’s 
accomplishments in this way proved very useless. 
She had not been accustomed to that strenuous 
and, to the indolent, painful effort which is neces- 
pec! | to do anything well. To exercise self-denial, 
self-government, persevering industry, virtuous re- 
sistance against weariness, disgust, aching fingers, 
and heavy eyes—temptations which haunt the inde- 
fatigable laborer in such callings, she was inca- 
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pable of ; the consequence was, that she worked in a 


very inferior manner. Whilst Lettice, as soon as 
she became aware of the importance of this accom- 
plishment as to the means of increasing her power 
of adding to her mother’s comforts, had been inde- 
fatigable in her endeavors to accomplish herself in 
the art, and was become a very excellent work- 
woman. 


CHAPTER IiIl. 


Umbriel, a dusky, melancholy sprite, 
As ever sullied the fair face of light....Porg. 


And now she is upon her way home. And oh! 
how lightly beats that honest, simple heart in her 
bosom: and oh! how cheerily sits her spirit upon 
its throne. How happily, too, she looks about at 
the shops—and thinks of what she shall buy ; not 
what she can possibly do without ; not of the very 
cheapest and poorest that is to be had for money— 
but upon what she shall choose ! 

Then she remembers the fable of the maid and 

the milkpail, and grows prudent and prosaic; and 
resolves that she will not spend her money till she 
has got it. She begins to limit her desires, and to 
determine that she will only lay out six shillings 
this morning, and keep three in her purse, as a 
resource for contingencies.—Nay, she begins to 
| grow a little Martha-like and careful, and to dream 
‘about savings-banks ; and putting half-a-crown in, 
| out of the way of temptation, when she is paid for 
| her first pocket-handkerchief. 
Six shillings, however, she means to expend for 
the more urgent wants. ‘T'wo shillings coals; one 
shilling a very, very coarse straw bonnet; four- 
pence ribbon to trim it with; one shilling bread, 
and sixpence potatoes—a halfpennyworth of milk— 
'and then, what is left ’—one shilling and a penny- 
halfpenny. Myra shall have a cup of tea—with 
sugar in it; and a muffin, that she loves so, and a 
bit of butter.—Four-pennyworth of tea, three-pen- 
nyworth of sugar, two-pennyworth of butter, one 
penny muffin ;—and threepence-halfpenny remains 
'in the good little manager’s hands. 

She came up the dark stairs of her lodgings so 
cheerfully, followed by a boy lugging up her coals, 
she carrying the other purchases herself—so 
happy '—quite radiant with joy—and opened the 
door of the miserable little apartment. 

It was a bleak wintry morning. Not a single 
ray of the sun could penetrate the gray, fleecy cov- 
ering in which the houses were wrapped ; yet the 
warmth of the smoke and fires was sufficient so far 
to assist the temperature of the atmosphere as to 
melt the dirty snow; which now kept dripping 
from the roofs in dreary cadence, and splashing 
upon the pavement below. 

The room looked so dark, so dreary, so dismal ! 
Such a contrast to the one she had just left! Myra 
/was up, and was dressed in her miserable, half- 
| worn, cotton gown, which was thrown round her 
| in the most untidy, comfortless manner. She could 
not think it worth while to care how such a gown 

was puton. Her hair was dingy and disordered ; 
to be sure there was but a broken comb to straighten 
it with—and who could do anything with such a 
comb! She was cowering over the fire, which 
was now nearly extinguished, and, from time to 
| time, picking up bit by bit of the cinders, as they 
fell upon the little hearth—putting them on again 
,—endeavoring to keep the fire alive. Wretched- 
ness in the extreme was visible in her dress, her 
_ attitude, her aspect. 

She turned round as Lettice entered, and saying 
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pettishly—‘‘ I thought you never would come back 
—and I do so want my shawl’’—returned to her 
former attitude, with her elbows resting upon her 
knees, and her chin upon the palms of her hands. 

‘*} have been a sad long time, indeed,’’ said 
Lettice, good-humoredly ; ‘* you must have been 
tired to death of waiting for me—and wondering 
what I could be about. But I’ve brought some- 
thing back which will make you amends.—And, in 
the first place, here ’s your shawl,’’ putting it over 
her—‘‘ and thank you for the use of it—though I 
would not ask your leave, because I could not bear 
to waken you. But I was sure you would lend it 
me—and now for the fire. For once in a way we 
will have a good one. There, Sim, bring in the 
coals—put them in that wooden box there.—Now 
for a good lump or two.’’ And on they went; and 
the expiring fire began to crackle and sparkle, and 
make a pleased noise—and a blaze soon caused even 
that room to look a little cheerful. 

‘** Oh dear! I am so glad we may for once be al- 
lowed to have coal enough to put a spark of life 
into us,’’ said Myra. 

Lettice had by this time filled the little old tin 
kettle, and was putting it upon the fire—and then 
she fetched an old tea-pot with a broken spout—a 
saucer without a cup—and a cup without a saucer ; 
and putting the two together—for they were usually 
divided between the sisters, said :— 

**] have got something for you which I know 
you will like still better than a blaze—a cup of tea. 
And to warm your poor fingers, see if you can’t 
toast yourself this muffin’’—handing it to her upon 
what was now a two-pronged, but had once been a 
three-pronged, fork. 

** But what have you got for yourself?’? Myra 
had, at least, the grace to say. 

**Oh! LT have had such a breakfast.—And such 
a thing has happened !—but I cannot and will not 
tell you till you have had your own breakfast, poor, 
dear girl. You must be ravenous—at least, I 
should be in your place—but you never seem so 
hungry as 1 am, poorMyra. However, | was sure 
you could eat a muffin.” 

‘* That was very good-natured of you, Lettice, to 
think of it. It well be a treat. But oh! to think 
that we should be brought to this—to think a muf- 
fin—one muffin—a treat !’’ she added dismally. 

** Let us be thankful when we get it, however,”’ 
said her sister: ‘‘ upon my word, Mrs. Bull has 
given us some very good coals. Oh, how the kettle 
does enjoy them! It must be quite a treat to our 
kettle to feel hot—poor thing! Lukewarm is the 
best it mostly attains to. Hear how it buzzes and 
hums, like a pleased child.”’ 

And so she prattled, and put a couple of spoon- 
fuls of tea into the cracked tea-pot. ‘There were 
but about six in the paper, but Myra liked her tea 
strong, and she should have it as she pleased this 
once. Then she poured out a cup, put in some 
milk and sugar, and, with a smile of ineffable affec- 
tion, presented it, with the muffin she had buttered, 
to her sister. Myra did enjoy it. ‘To the poor, 
weedy, delicate thing, a cup of good tea, with some- 
thing to eat that she could relish, was a real bless- 
ing. Mrs. Danvers was right so far; things did 
really go much harder with her than with Lettice ; 
but then she made them six times worse by her 
discontent and murmuring spirit, and Lettice made 
them six times better by her cheerfulness and gen- 
erous disregard of self. 

Whilst the one sister was enjoying her breakfast, 
the other, who really began to feel tired, was very 
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glad to sit down and enjoy the fire. So she took 
the other chair, and, putting herself upon the op 
site side of the little table, began to stretch out her 
feet to the fender, and fee] herself quite comfortable. 
Three shillings in her purse, and three-pence half- 
por to do just what she liked with !—perhaps 

uy Myra a roll for tea; there would be butter 
enough left. 

Then she began her story. But the effect it 

roduced was not exactiy what she had expected. 
nstead of sharing in her sister’s thankful joy for 
this unexpected deliverance from the most abject 
want, through the discovery of a friend—able and 
willing to furnish employment herself, and to rec- 
ommend them, as, in her hopeful view of things, 
Lettice anticipated, to others, and promising them 
work of a description that would pay well, and 
make them quite comfortable—Myra began to draw 
a repining contrast between Catherine’s situation 
and her own. 

The poor beauty had been educated by her silly 
and romantic old aunt to look forward to making 
some capital match. ‘‘She had such a sweet, 
pretty face, and so many accomplishments of mind 
and manner’’—for such was the way the old woman 
loved to talk. Accomplishments of mind and man- 
ner, by the way, are indefinite things; anybody 
may put in aclaim for thein on the part of any one. 
As for the more positive acquirements which are to 
be seen, handled, or heard and appreciated—such 
as dancing, music, languages, and so forth, Myra 
had as slender a portion of those as usually falls to 
the lot of indulged, idle, nervous girls. ‘The poor 
beauty felt all the bitterness of the deepest mortifi- 
cation at what she considered this cruel contrast of 
her fate as compared to Catherine’s. She had 
been indulged in that pernicious habit of the mind 
—the making claims. ‘‘ With claims no better 
than her own,’’ was her expression. For though 
Catherine had more money, everybody said Cather- 
ine was only pretty—which last sentence implied 
that there was another person, of Catherine's ac- 
quaintance, who was positively and extremely 
beautiful. 

Lettice, happily for herself, had never been ac- 
customed to make ‘claims.’ She had, i:deed, 
never distinctly understood whom such claims were 
to be made upon. She could not quite see why it 
was very hard that other people should be happier 
than herself. J am sure she would have been very 
sorry if she had thought that everybody was as 
uncomfortable. 

She was always sorry when she heard her sister 
talking in this manner, partly because she felt it 
could not be quite right, and partly because she 
was sure it did no good, but made matters a great 
deal worse ; but she said nothing. Exhortation, 
indeed, only made matters worse ; nothing offended 
Myra so much as an attempt to make her feel more 
comfortable, and to reconcile her to the fate she 
complained of as so hard. 

Even when let alone, it would often be some 
time before she recovered her good humor; and 
this was the case now. I am afraid she was a little 
vexed that Lettice and not herself had met with the 
good luck first to stumble upon Catherine, and also 
a little envious of the pleasing impression it was 
plain her sister had made. So she began to fall 
foul of Lettice’s new bonnet, and to say, in a cap- 
tious tone, 

** You got money enough to buy yourself a new 
bonnet, I see.”’ 

‘* Indeed, I did,’’ Lettice answered with sim- 
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licity. ‘* It was the very first thing I thought of. 

ine was such a wretched thing, and wetted with 
the snow—the very boys hooted at it. Poor old 
friend !’’ said she, turning it upon her hand, *‘ you 
have lost even the shape and pretension to be a 
bonnet. What must I do with thee’—The back 
of the fire? Sad fate! No, generous companion 
of my cares and labors, that shall not be thy des- 
tiny. Useful to the last, thou shalt Aght to-mor- 
row’s fire ; and that will be the best satisfaction to 
thy generous manes.”’ 

“* My bonnet is not so very much better,’’ said 
Myra, rather sulkily. 

** Not so very much, alas !—but better, far better 
than mine. And, besides, confess, please, my 
dear, that you had the last bonnet. ‘T'wo years 
ago, it ’s true ; but mine has seen three ; and then, 
remember, I am going into grand company again 
to-morrow, and must be decent.’’ 

This last remark did not sweeten Myra’s temper. 

Oh! I forgot. Of course you “Il keep your 
good company to yourself. I am, indeed, not fit to 
be seen in it. But you ‘li want a new gown anda 
new shawl, my dear, though, indeed, you can al- 
ways take mine, as you did this morning.” 

** Now, Myra!”’ said Lettice, ‘can you really 
be so naughty? Nay, you are cross; I see it in 
your face, though you won’t look at me. Now 
don’t ke so foolish. Is it not all the same to us 
both? Are we not in one box? If you wish for 
the new bonnet, take it, and I ‘ll take yours; I 
don't care, my dear. You were always used to be 
more handsomely dressed than me—it must seem 
quite odd for you not to be so. I only want to be 
decent when Sa about the work, which I shall 
have to do often, as I told you, because I dare not 
have two of those expensive handkerchiefs in my 
possession at once. Dear me, girl! Have we not 
troubles enough? For goodness’ sake don’t let us 
makethem. ‘There, dear, take the bonnet, and [ ’ll 
take yours; but I declare, when I look at the two, 
this is so horribly coarse—yours, old as it is, looks 
the genteeler to my mind,”’ laughing. 

So thought Myra, and kept her own bonnet, 
Lettice putting upon it the piece of new ribbon she 
had bought, and after smoothing and rubbing the 
faded one upon her sister’s, trimming with it her 
own. 





The two friends in Green-street sat silently for 
a short time after the door had closed upon Lettice ; 
and then Catherine began. 

** More astonishing things happen in the real 
world than one ever finds in a book. I am sure if 
such a reverse of fortune as this had been described 
to me in a story, I should at once have declared it 
to be impossible. I could not have believed it 
credible that, in a society such as ours—full of all 
sorts of kind, good-natured people, who are daily 
doing so much for the poor—an amiable girl like 
this, the daughter of a clergyman of the Church of 
England, could be suffered to sink into such abject 

overty.”’ 

** Ah! my dear Catherine, that shows you have 
only seen life upon one side, and that its fairest side 
—as it presents itself in the country. You cannot 
imagine what a dreadful thing it may prove in 
large cities. It cannot enter into the a of man 
to conceive the horrible contrasts of large cities— 
the dreadful destitution of large cities—the awful 
solitude efa crowd. In the country, I think, such 
a thing hardly could have happened—however great 
the difficulty is of helping those who still preserve 
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the delicacy and dignity with regard to money 
matters, which distinguishes finer minds—but in 
London what can be done? Like lead in the 
mighty waters, the moneyless and friendless sink 
to the bottom. Society in all its countless degrees 
closes over them; they are lost in its immensity, 
hidden from every eye, and they perish as an insect 
might perish; amid the myriads of its kind, un- 
heeded by every other living creature. Ah, my 
love! if your walks lay where mine have done, 
your heart would bleed for these destitute women, 
born to better hopes, and utterly shipwrecked.”’ 

‘* She was such a dear, amiable girl,’’ Catherine 
went on, “so cheerful, so sweet-tempered—so 
clever in all that one likes to see people clever 
about! Her mother was a silly woman.” 

‘* So she showed, I fear, by coming to London,”’ 
said Mrs. Danvers. 

** She was so proud of Myra’s beauty—and she 
seemed to think so little of Lettice. She was 
always prophesying that Myra would make a great 
match ; and so did her aunt, Mrs. Price, who was 
no wiser than Mrs. Arnold ; and they brought up 
the poor girl to such a conceit of herself—to ‘ not 
to do this,’ and ‘it was beneath her to do that’— 
and referring every individual thing to her comfort 
and advancement, till, poor girl, she could hardly 
escape growing, what she certainly did grow into, 
a very spoiled, selfish creature. While dear Let- 
tice, in her simplicity—that simplicity ‘ which 
thinketh no evil’—took it so naturally, that so it 
was, and so it ought to be; that sometimes one 
laughed, and sometimes one felt provoked, but one 
loved her above all things. I never saw such a 
temper.” 

**T dare say,’’ said Mrs. Danvers, ‘‘ that your 
intention in staying in town to-day was to pay them 
a visit, which, indeed, we had better do. I had 
only a glance into their apartment the other day, 
but it occurred to me that they wanted common 
necessaries. Ignorant as I was of who they were, 
I was thinking to get them put upon Lady A ’s 
coal and blanket list, but that cannot very well be 
done now. However, presents are always permit- 
ted under certain conditions, and the most delicate 
receive them; and, really, this is a case to waive 
a feeling of that sort in some measure. As you 
are an old friend and acquaintance, there can be 
no harm in a few presents before you leave 
town.” 

‘* So I was thinking, ma’am, and I’m very im- 
patient to go and see them, and find out what they 
may be most in want of.” 

** Well, my dear, I do not see why we should 
lose time, and I will order a cab to take us, for it is 
rather too far to walk this terrible day.”’ 

They soon arrived at the place I have described, 
and descending from their cab walked along in 
front of this row of lofty houses looking upon the 
grave-yard, and inhabited by so much human mis- 
ery. The doors of most of the houses stood open, 
for they were all let in rooms, and the entrance and 
staircase were common as the street. What forms 
of human misery and degradation presented them- 
selves during one short walk which I once took 
there with a friend employed upon a mission of 
mercy ! 

Disease in its most frightful form, panting to 
finhale a little fresh air. Squalid misery, the 
result of the gin-shop—decent misery ready to 
starve.—Women shut up in one room with great, 
heartless, brutal, disobedient boys—sickness rest- 


ing untended upon its solitary bed. Wailing 
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infants—scolding mothers—human nature under its 
most abject and degraded forms. No thrift, no 
economy, no attempt at cleanliness and order. 
Idleness, recklessness, dirt and wretchedness. Per- 
haps the very atmosphere of towns; perhaps these 
close, ill-ventilated rooms; most certainly the 
poisonous gin-shop, engender a relaxed state of 
nerves and muscles, which deprives people of the 
spirits ever to attempt to make themselves a little 
decent. Then water is so dear, and dirt so per- 
vading the very atmosphere. Poor things, they 
give it up; and acquiesce in, and become accus- 
tomed to it, and ** avec un malheur sourd dont l’on 
ne se rend pas compte,” a seerg sink and sink 
into the lowest abyss of habitual degradation. 

It is difficult to express the painful sensations 
which Catherine experienced when she entered the 
room of the two sisters. ‘To her the dirty paper, 
the carpetless floor, the miserable bed, the worm- 
eaten and scanty furniture, the aspect of extreme 
poverty which pervaded everything, were so shock- 
ing, that she could hardly restrain her tears. Not 
so Mrs. Danvers. 

Greater poverty, even she, could rarely have 
seen ; but it was too often accompanied with what 
grieved her more, reckless indifference, and moral 
degradation. Dirt and disorder, those agents of 
the powers of darkness, were almost sure to be 
found where there was extreme want—but here 
the case was different. As her experienced eye 
glanced round the room, she could perceive that— 
poor as was the best—the best was made of it; 
that a cheerful, active spirit—the ‘‘ how to make 
the best of it’’—that spirit which is like the guar- 
dian angel of the poor, had been busy here. 

The floor, though bare, was clean; the bed, 
though so mean, neatly arranged and made ; the 
grate was bright; the chairs were dusted ; the poor 
little plenishing neatly put inorder. No dirty gar- 
ments hanging about the room ; all carefully folded 
and put away they were; though she could not 
of course see that; for there were no half open 
drawers of the sloven, admitting dust and dirt, and 
offending the eye. Lettice, herself, with hair 
neatly braided, her poor, worn gown carefully put 
on, was sitting by the little table, busy at her work, 
looking the very picture of modest industry. Only 
one figure offended the nice moral sense of Mrs. 
Danvers, that of Myra, who sat there with her fine 
hair hanging round her face, in long, dirty, dis- 
hevelled ringlets, her feet stretched out and pushed 
slipshod into her shoes. With her dress half put 
on, and hanging over her, as the maids say, ‘* no 
how ;”’ she was leaning back inthe chair and sew- 
ing very languidly at a very dirty piece of work 
which she held in her hand. 

Both sisters started up when the door opened. 
Lettice’s cheeks flushed with joy, and her eye 
sparkled with pleasure as she rose to receive her 
guests—brought forward her other only chair, 
stirred the fire, and sent the light of a pleasant 
blaze through the room. Myra colored also, but 
her first action was to stoop down hastily to pull 
= the heels of her shoes ; she then cast a hurried 
glance upon her dress, and arranged it a littlke— 
occupied as usual with herself, her own appearance, 
was the first thought—and never in her life more 
disagreeably. 

Catherine shook hands heartily with Lettice, 
saying, ‘‘ We are soon met again, you see ;"’ and 
then went up to Myra, and extended her hand to 
her. The other took it, but was evidently so ex- 
cessively ashamed of her poverty, and her present 
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appearance, before one who had seen her in better 
days, that she could not speak, or make any other 
reply to a kind speech of Catherine's, but by a 
few unintelligible murmurs. 

‘* | was impatient to come,”’ said Catherine—she 
and Mrs. Danvers having seated themselves upon 
the two smaller chairs, whilst the sisters sat to- 
gether upon the larger one—*‘ because, you know, 
I must go out of town so very soon, and I wanted 
to call upon you, and have a little chat and talk of 
old times—and, really—really—” she hesitated. 
Dear, good thing, she was so dreadfully afraid of 
mortifying either of the two in their present fallen 
state. 

** And, really—really,’’ said Mrs. Danvers, 
smiling, ‘‘ out with it, my love—really—really, 
Lettice, Catherine feels as I am sure you would 
feel if the cases were reversed. She cannot bear 
the thoughts of her own prosperity, and at the same 
time think of your misfortunes. I told her I was 
quite sure you would not be hurt if she did for you, 
what I was certain you would have done in such a 
case for her, and would let her make you a little 
more comfortable before she went. ‘The poor 
thing’s wedding-day will be quite spoiled by think- 
ing about you, if you won’t, Lettiee.”’ 

Lettice stretched out her hand to Catherine by 
way of answer; and received in return the most 
warm and affectionate squeeze. Myra was very 
glad to be made more comfortable, there was no 
doubt of that; but half offended, and determined to 
be as little obliged as possible. And then, Cath- 
erine going to be married too. How hard !—Every 
kind of good luck to be heaped upon Aer, and she 
herself so unfortunate in every way. 

But nobody cared for her ungracious looks. 
Catherine knew her of old, and Mrs. Danvers un- 
derstood the sort of thing she was in a minute. 
Her walk had Jain too long amid the victims of 
false views and imperfect moral training, to be sur- 
prised at this instance of their effects. The person 
who surprised her was Lettice. 

** Well, then,’’ said Catherine, now quite re- 
lieved, and looking round the room, ‘* where shall 
we begin? What will you have? What do you 
want most? I shall make you wedding presents, 
you see, instead of you making them tome. When 
your turn comes you shall have your revenge.”’ 

** Well,’’ Lettice said, “* what must be must be, 
and it’s nonsense playing at being proud. Iam 
very much obliged to you, indeed, Catherine, for 
thinking of us, at this time; and if I must tell you 
what I should be excessively obliged to you for, it 
is a pair of blankets. Poor Myra can hardly sleep 
for the cold.” 

“It’s not the cold. It’s the wretched, hard, 
lumpy bed,’’ muttered Myra. 

This hint sent Catherine to the bedside. 

‘*O dear! O dear!” cried she, piteously, ‘‘ poor, 
dear things, how could you sleep at all? Do they 
call this a bed? and such blankets! Poor Myra!”’ 
her compassion quite overcoming her dislike. 
‘* No wonder. My goodness! my goodness! it’s 
very shocking indeed.’’ And the good young thing 
could not help erying. 

** Blankets, dear girls! and a mattress, and a 
feather bed, and two pillows. How have you lived 


through it? And you, poor Myra, used to be made 
so much of. Poor girl! I am so sorry for 
ou.” 


And O! how her heart smote her for all she had 
said and thought to Myra’s disadvantage. And 
O! how the generous eyes of Lettice beamed with 
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pleasure as these compassionate words were ad-| She was now quite upon the fidget to be gone, that 
dressed to her sister. Myra was softened and af-| she might order and send in the things; and ten 


fected. She could almost forgive Catherine for | 
being so fortunate. 
‘* You are very kind, indeed, Catherine,” 


of the twenty pounds given her for wedding lace 
was spent before she and Mrs. Danvers reached 
she} home. ‘That lady laughing—and lamenting over 


said. | the wedding gown, which would certainly not be 

Catherine, now quite at her ease, began to ex-) flounced with Honiton, as Catherine’s good god- 
amine into their other wants; and without asking | mother had intended—and looking so pleased, con- 
many questions, merely by peeping about, and tented, and happy, that it did Catherine’s heart 


forming her own conclusions, was soon pretty well | 
aware of what was of the most urgent necessity. | 
| 


good to see her. 





From the Examiner, 4 May. 


SIR HENRY BULWER AT BALTIMORE. 


Ir is complained that we are not on the best of | 
terms with despotic powers, and that the Schwar- | 
zen ergs and Nesselrodes do their best to spite us. 
There is the more gratification in perceiving that 
with the non-despotic powers we get on more and | 
more amicably. The departure of Sir Henry 
Bulwer for Washington was precipitated by the | 
necessity of treating upon one or two chary ques-_ 
tions ; and in these he has succeeded in conducting 
matters smoothly to an arrangement, fairly and 
with spirit asserting the rights of Great Britain. 

It is pleasing to see the attitude taken by the 
respective envoys of the two countries. Mr. 
Lawrence foremost here in his expressions of good 
will; Sir Henry Bulwer mingling in the national | 
festivities of the Americans, and eloquently assert- | 
ing the fraternity of the two peoples. 

The state of Maryland has been celebrating | 
solemnly the anniversary of the day of the landing | 
of the first settlers, the Pilgrims as they are} 
called. Two hundred and sixteen years ago some | 
two hundred English adventurers sailed up the | 
Potomac, and on the 25th of March landed on the 
soil, which they speedily conquered by cultivation, 
founding a state, not the least prosperous and 
powerful of the Union. On the 25th of March, 
the anniversary of their landing, the leading men of 
Maryland, organized in a Historical Society, held 
a banquet. Sir Henry Bulwer was oue of the 
guests, and his speech has given much gratification 
and delight. 

The following is a portion of it : 


] 
! 


If a treaty of eternal peace were to be contracted 
between these two people, there was no place so 
proper for signing and ratifying such a treaty as 
that in which they then were, nor any witnesses 
who could so duly testify to its propriety as a society 
dedicated to the purpose and pursuits of history. 
* * * * Yes, it was history which united the 
two people in question, by giving to both a common 
property in things imperishable. Hence were 
gathered round their hearths the same household 
deities, and breathed into their ears, in infancy and 
age, around their cradles and over their biers, the 
same holy names: the illustrious Alfred, to whom 
both countries were indebted for their old Saxon 
laws; the magnanimous Elizabeth, to whom both 
also were indebted for their speaking the English 
and not the Spanish language ; the brave and politic 
William, who, while defying the great monarch 
of France on the continent, laid at home, in the re- 





cognition of the great principles of civil and reli- 
gious liberty, the corner-stones of every solid edifice 
of free government (and he knew that he had only 
to mention civil and religious liberty in Maryland, 
in order to excite the warmest enthusiasm.) These 
great princes, and not only they but Shakspeare 
and Milton, Raleigh and Bacon, Coke and Littleton, 


| Newton and Locke, Blake and Marlborough—all 


these, and others almost equally worthy of mention, 
though he should not then enumerate them, were in 
their fame and name as much the inheritance of 
all there present as his own; were as dear and 
familiar to every American heart, as to the heart 
of every Englishman on the other side of the At- 
lantic. But whilst he dwelt on those in whom the 


history of the past gave Englishmen and Americans 


a co-partnership, and was proud of them, he was 


_ proud also to see that, as shoots of the old tree were 
_ transplanted, they grew up in the original form, and 


brought forth fruit of the original character ; and 
for this reason he did homage to men worthy of 
the ancient race of England, and whom future 
history, nevertheless, would claim as altogether 
American. Where, indeed, could he find in old 
England a senator and orator more clear and con- 
cise in his logic, more copious and noble in his 
illustrations, more extensive and profound in his 
acquirements, than the senator and orator from New 
England—the great Ulysses of debate, the wise, the 
variously accomplished, the almost incomparable 
Daniel Webster? And where, amidst the states- 
men of his own country, for whom he felt patriot- 
ically partial, where could he point to a statesman 
more gallant in his bearing, more chivalrous and 
heart-stirring in his eloquence, more mild and mod- 
erate in his counsels, than he who united the 
experience of Nestor with the spirit of Achilles— 
the knight and sage of Kentucky—his able, amiable, 
and universally beloved friend, Henry Clay, whose 
absence was the only drawback to the pleasure of 
that entertainment ? 


Nothing could be more flattering or touching 
than the way in which Queen Victoria’s health 
was received in the course of this celebration. 

Few questions of difference or of importance 
are now pending between the United States and 
England. We have given that country ample 
proofs of how little jealousy we entertain of the 
extension of its dominions, and how willing we 
are to enter into bonds of mutual dependence, in 
matters of commercial supply. Taking every 
year more and more of raw material of manu- 
facture and of food from the western and the 
northern states, whilst the great commercial transit 
of these commodities is through New York, we 
are each year drawing closer the links of fraternity 





between the two peoples. With our industry to 
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make available what their activity shall raise, 
there seems no limit to the probable amount of 
produce and of grain. Were the repeal of the 
navigation laws completed, our very fleets would 
be almost peopled by the same race, serving the 
same interests, and so intermingled as to be 
scarcely distinguishable. This state of things, 
and the prospects connected with it, were ably 
shadowed forth by Sir Henry Bulwer. 


A brighter and more real picture offered to his 
eye. The glorious spectacle of two great states, 
both powerful and flourishing, the one in the prime 
of youth, the other in the vigor of manhood: two 
states the same in origin, in language, and above 
all in character; standing side by side, hand in 
hand, in the van of all mankind ; the first whereon 
true glory was to be gained, justice and mercy to 
be vindicated, commerce, civilization, and religion 
to be spread. The past hallowed their union ; the 
future smiled on it, and Heaven could not but bless 
it—for it was the union of one family, and had for 
its object the benefit of the whole world. 





ENGLAND, FRANCE AND RUSSIA. 


[Our first extract is from the Correspondence of the New 
York Commercial Advertiser, who defends Lord Pal- 
merston. The Times and Morning Chronicle take an 
opposite view. | 

London, May 17, 13850. 

A rupture between England and France, in con- 
sequence of a junction, evidently long meditated, 
onthe part of Louis Napoleon, with Russia, Austria 
and Bavaria, is the startling possibility that will 
be announced by this packet. The Greek affair 
has been the proximate cause of the development 
of the plot and the particulars at present known 
stand as follows. 

From the first arrival of Baron Gros, the French 
‘* mediator,’’ at Athens, it was plain, by the accounts 
sent to England, that there was no intention on his 
part to act in a straightforward manner, and that 
either to foster some personal intrigue, with the 
view of securing favor from the absolute monarchs 
of Europe and from the legitimists of his own 
country, or in consequence of private instructions 
from the French cabinet of a different color to 
those made public, a course would be adopted by 
him to embarrass the question on all points. It 
soon came out, therefore, that although the French 
government had been understood to be in accord 
with England on all the rights of the case, and the 
general method of adjustment that was requisite, 
Baron Gros had not been able to agree with our 
minister at Athens, Mr. Wyse, and had so ‘‘ mis- 
conceived his instructions”’ that there was no chance 
of a satisfactory conclusion. In this state of the 
case Lord Palmerston and M. Drouyn de Lhuys, 
the French ambassador in London, took counsel 
together and agreed upon a definite settlement of 
the question, the conditions of which were to be 
forthwith forwarded to Baron Gros, with orders 
for them to be instantly adopted. Meanwhile, 
however, the course of events was such as to 
frustrate this consummation. The original instruc- 
tions of Mr. Wise, it is understood, had simply 
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been that he was to suspend the blockade during 
the friendly negotiations of the French agent, but 
no longer ; and it now turned out that Baron Gros, 
after he had sufficiently complicated the matter by 
his “‘ misconceptions,’’ had given notice to M. 
Londos, the Greek minister, and also to Mr. Wyse, 
that he was under the painful necessity of announc- 
ing that his mission must be considered to have 
reached an unfavcrable termination. 

At the same time he had preferred an urgent 
request to Mr. Wyse, with which it must be pre- 
sumed he knew Mr. Wyse had no power to comply, 
that a resumption of the blockade should be deferred 
till the cabinets of France and England could be 
again consulted, by which step he of course ac- 
quired a sort of popularity with the Greek court, 
the Russian and Bavarian ministers being also 
approving lookers on. Upon the receipt of the 
notice from Baron Gros, Mr. Wyse had at once 
acquainted him that he had no choice but to re- 
establish the blockade. It was, therefore, forthwith 
again put in force, and on the 26th of April all the 
Greek ports were closed by our vessels. Within 
twenty-four hours from the taking of this step, the 
Greek government had sent to Mr. Wyse to ask 
him to name his final terms. These were instantly 
despatched to them, and on the following day an 
unconditional surrender on the part of King Otho 
was the consequence. 

When the combined instructions of Lord Pal- 
merston and M. Drouyn de Lhuys arrived at Athens 
the whole affair, therefore, had been brought to 
an end. ‘The only way in which the friends of 
absolutism could now hope to defeat the success of 
Lord Palmerston, and to keep up the chance of an 
embroilment, was by asserting that Mr. Wyse’s 
uncompromising resumption of the blockade, after 
the request he had received from Baron Gros, was 
an insult to France and a cruel hardship to Greece, 
and that any terms which might have been assented 
to under the circumstances must be regarded as 
null. Unfortunately for this attempt, however, it 
turned out that the terms offered by Mr. Wyse, 
and accepted by King Otho, were actually less 
severe than those which had been agreed upon by 
the English and French ministers in London. Mr. 
Wyse’s stipulations were—1. An apology for an 
attack on the boat of the English ship Phantom. 
2. The payment of about $32,500 for the claims 
of Mr. Finlay and M. Pacifico, the pillage of four 
Tonian vessels at Salcina, and the ill-treatment of 
four Ionians at Patras ; and, 3. The deposit of about 
$25,000 to meet certain claims of M. Pacifico for 
the destruction of papers connected with demands 
on the Portuguese government, in case upon in- 
vestigation it should appear that such demands 
were worth anything, but which it was expected 
would prove valueless. The terms forwarded from 
London were the same as these in all respects, 
except that Greece was to pay about $40,000 in 
full of all claims, instead of $32,500, with the 
remote chance of some further payment to M. Pa- 
cifico. To make a difficulty frora this source 
seemed therefore an impossibility. 
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There still, however, was a last straw to catch 
at. It transpired that the French messenger, with 
the instructions from M. Drouyn de Lhuys, reached 
Athens just before the unconditional surrender of 
King Otho, while the English messenger to Mr. 
Wyse, delayed by stress of weather, did not arrive 
until it was too late. The Russian party in Lon- 
don at once seized upon this, and insinuations were 
industriously put forward in all quarters, and at 
the same time transmitted to Paris, that the delay 
had not been accidental, and that Lord Palmerston 
had played false. These attempts, however, were 
regarded as too despicable to merit a moment’s 
attention, and all was considered to be settled. The 
English funds assumed considerable firmness, in 
consequence, and the matter had been dismissed 
from the minds of all people, when rumors were 
circulated yesterday afternoon that the French 
minister had suddenly left London, and that his 
absence from the usual political dinner given by 
Lord Palmerston on the previous day, on the oc- 
casion of the queen’s birth-day, with the absence 
also of the Russian and Bavarian ministers, was to 
be attributed to political causes. But nothing 
was positively known on the subject until this 
murning. 

In the House of Lords, last night, the Marquis 
of Lansdowne, in reply to a question on the point, 
said that the departure of M. Drouyn de Lhuys on 
her majesty’s birth-day was purely accidental, and 
was to be referred entirely to the desire of the 
French government to have the benefit of his 
presence in Paris; and in the House of Commons 
Lord Palmerston said that the Greek question was 
entirely closed, and that although circumstances 
had interposed to prevent the settlement being made 
through the good offices of the French negotiator, 
such a consummation, had it so happened, would 
have been much preferred both by the English 
and French governments. ‘‘ It is well known,”’ 
he added, ‘‘ that the French ambassador went 
yesterday to Paris in order personally to be the 
medium of communication between the two govern- 
ments as to these matters; but I trust nothing 
can arise out of these circumstances likely to 
disturb the friendly relations between the two 
countries.”” But the French mail of this morning 
puts the matter in a serious aspect. It brings 
intelligence that General Lahitte, the minister of 
foreign affairs, znnounced to the National Assembly 
yesterday that, Lord Palmerston’s explanations 
** not being such as France had a right to expect,”’ 
the president of the republic had directed the 
recall of M. Drouyn de Lhuys from London, leav- 
ing M. Marascalchi as charge d'affairs. 

The treachery at the bottom of all this will soon 
be exposed, and it will probably be to Louis Na- 
poleon what the Spanish marriage affair proved to 
Louis Philippe. During the past week he has 
thrown himself entirely and without reserve into the 
hands of the reactionists. He has given a political 
dinner to the members of the commission by whom 
the new electoral bill was framed, and has suspended 


and also certain officers of the National Guards for 
having signed petitions against that bill. Prosecu- 
tions and threats also have been launched at the 
democrats with more malignity than ever, and the 
boasts that 135,000 troops are now in Paris, and 
that the number will immediately be increased to 
150,000, are uttered, with every other expression 
of aggravation that can be devised. From Rome, 
too, the accounts come that the Papal despotism is 
now supreme, and that all hopes of the slightest 
reforms are extinguished, the admission even of 
foreign newspapers being prohibited, and the name 
and troops of Louis Napoleon being employed to 
crush the faintest attempt at resistance or expostu- 
lation. Under these circumstances an active and 
unscrupulous alliance with all the despotisms of 
Europe is manifestly what he is aiming at, as the 
surest way of obtaining sufficient force to establish 
an imperial absolutism on his own account in 
France, toward which end a rupture with England, 
by diverting the attention of the populace, might 
prove an important means. 

In thus hoping to turn the destructiveness of the 
Red party from its threatened assaults upon his 
own government, he seems, however, to have 
reckoned in some degree prematurely. The ex- 
asperation against him and his ministers seems even 
too great to be suddenly diverted into the old and 
favorite channel of animosity to this country. The 
announcement of the minister yesterday was re- 
ceived by the legitimists with frantic delight, and 
all the old war party, headed by such men as Molé, 
Thiers, Piscatory, Admiral Dupetit, Thouars, Gen- 
eral Changarnier, Larochejaquelin, &c., crowded 
round him to express their satisfaction. The liber- 
als, however, such as Gen. Cavaignac, M. Gustave 
de Beaumont, &c., as well as the whole of the 
members of the left, manifested their decided oppo- 
sition. 

In the letter of General Lahitte to M. Drouyn 
de Lhuys, intimating his recall, an allegation ap- 
pears to the effect that it had been agreed between 
England and France that if the mission of M. Gros 
should fail, Mr. Wyse should refer the matter to 
London before again having recourse to force. 
‘** We had received,’ he asserts, ‘‘ on this point 
the most formal promises, which, however, have 
not been observed.’ He then proceeds to affirm 
that the clauses enforced by Mr. Wyse were “‘ far 
more rigorous than those of the London convention, 
and announces that the demand that this conven- 
tion should still be adopted not having been com- 
plied with by Lord Palmerston, it is no longer 
compatible with the ‘ dignity’ of the French re- 
public that M. de Lhuys should remain in England. 

Questions will doubtless be put in the House of 
Commons to-night, the result of which wil] reach 
you in to-morrow’s papers. These will command 
great interest, and your readers will have an oppor- 
tunity of observing from them how far the bold 
statement of General Lahitte, that Lord Palmerston 
has broken his ‘‘ most formal promises,’’ is wat- 
ranted by the facts of the case. ‘‘ He that is giddy 
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thinks the world turns round,”’ and it happens that 
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in every negotiation with France it is always the | an intolerable stigma on the honesty and veracity 
fate of the nation that may be dealing with her to| of a minister of the crown. But be his answer 
be charged with perfidy. what it may, we cannot expect that the blow he 
The effect of the news on the French and Eng-| has given to the idea of’ French importance in 
lish funds has been a fall of two per cent. in the | Greece will not rankle amongst that proud and 
former and of one per cent. in the latter. There | sensitive people ; for it is impossible to deny that 
has been considerable excitement on the Exchange | Baron Gros was despatched to Athens on a fool’s 
during the day, but the friends of Lord Palmerston | errand, since Mr. Wyse had from first to last no in- 
are perfectly confident that he will triumphantly | structions which enabled him to comply with any 
maintain the correctness of his whole course of | of the French agent’s suggestions or requests. 
preceeding. It is true that after the Greek government had 
surrendered at discretion, Mr. Wyse did feel him- 
self authorized to make a large reduction in his 
demands. We entirely concur with the Marquis 
Tue tone of self-gratulation which some of the of Lansdowne in the approbation he bestowed on 
ministerial journals had thought fit to adopt upon’ | ‘that part of the transaction, and we only regret 
the conclusion of the late painful dispute with the | that the abatement was not made with far greater 
Greek government forms a strange contrast to the | promptitude and to a far greater extent. For 
impression, partly of perplexity and partly of dis-| when it is asserted that Lord Palmerston has not 
gust, which these occurrences have produced on | bated one jot of his demands, it must be borne in 
the public in this country, and on the governments | mind that the original claims, which were to be 
of foreign states equally interested with ourselves | settled in 24 hours under pain of hostile operations 
in the prosperity of Greece. But the guarded/on the 16th of January, were for upwards of 
explanations given last night in Parliament with | 800,000 drachmas, and that the sum accepted on 
reference to the withdrawal of the French ambas- | the 27th of April is 180,000 drachmas paid abso- 
sador from London proved that other considerations | lutely, and 150,000 more on deposit for the Por- 
of a far more serious nature are still connected | tuguese claims. Mr. Wyse did therefore abandon 
with this subject. It is true that M. Drouyn de| the greater part of his claims, much, as we think, 
Lhnys’ journey may be attributed to the debate in| to his credit. It seems that, in the mean while, 
the National Assembly, and that he may furnish | the subject having been discussed between Lord 
information of importance to his government, but! Palmerston and M. Drouyn de Lhuys, the sum 
it is also true that his departure was preceded by | named in the draught convention agreed upon here 
the presentation of notes written with great vivac-| was 8,500/., or 30,000 drachmas more than Mr. 
ity of language, and that the French government! Wyse had accepted at Athens. It is of course 
have not concealed their extreme irritation and | impossible that the French should require the 
displeasure at a settlement of the Greek question | execution of terms less favorable to the Greeks 
which they conceive to be inconsistent with the | than those which M. Londos had already obtained 
good offices of France. A Russian note, of equal | from Mr. Wyse; but there are some other pro- 
or even greater force than that of the 19th of Feb- | visions in the London convention which may turn 
ruary, has also been addressed to the British gov-|the scale. Thus, it was agreed here that the 
ernment. We are, therefore, brought back to the | Portuguese claims of Don Pacifico should be re- 
question which originally appeared to us the most | ferred to a regular arbitration and duly substan- 
important part of the matter, namely, what effect | tiated, whilst the Greek government at Athens 
the late operations in Greece are likely to produce | was forced to submit to the will and pleasure of 
on our relations with France and Russia, the other the British minister on this point, and even to pay 
protecting powers of that kingdom? | over 150,000 drachmas on account of these claims, 
As a matter of fact, it is beyond all doubt that | _with an engagement to complete the amount if 
the news of the abrupt termination of the negotia- | more is required. In a word, by the French con- 
tion and the partial satisfaction of these claims, vention the sum of 8,500/. was to operate as a full 
without the concurrence of the French envoy, discharge, but the sums obtained by Mr. Wyse 
produced in Paris even more surprise and irrita- were only an instalment still liable to be aug- 
tion than the first intelligence of Admiral Parker’s mented by the fictitious claims on Portugal. 
hostile proceedings in the month of January. The But, not to dwell too minutely on these details, 
French minister of foreign affairs stated that he the substantial grievances of the French govern- 
had received advices from Athens ‘as unfortunate ment are, that after Lord Palmerston had accepted 
as they were unexpected’’—an early day was ap- their ‘ good offices’’ with expressions of satisfac- 
pointed for a full discussion of the subject—and | tion, he took no steps whatever to give effect to 
Lord Palmerston was generally supposed, even by | the negotiation ; that he needlessly or designedly 
those French politicians who are most attached to delayed his communications, so that when de- 
the alliance of this country, to have stooped to | spatches were sent to Baron Gros no corresponding 
very equivocal practices in his conduct of this | despatches reached Mr. Wyse; that he thus con- 
affair. We sincerely hope that he may be able to} trived to prolong the dispute, and to inflict on 
disprove these charges, which would be injurious|Greece the injury of fresh coércive measures, 
to the character of any private gentleman, and are| which France had expressly hoped to prevent ; 
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that he has forcibly terminated the affair, with a 
total disregard of the common rights of the other 
protecting powers in Greece, even after he had 
professed to accept the good offices of one of them. 
and had consulted, though non-officially, the min- 
ister of the other; and it is added that these 
strange objects have been attained by a still more 
strange disregard of precision and good faith. ‘To 
all this Lord Palmerston may reply that the con- 
clusion of the convention which was actually ne- 
gotiated between himself and M. Drouyn de Lhuys 
bars the French from further objections to the 
claims made on Greece, at least to the extent of 
8,500/. We are ourselves entirely at a loss to 
conceive how any impartial person, taking into 
consideration the facts contained in the papers now 
before Parliament, can ever have assented to any 
such demand on such questionable evidence, but 
that is a point to be settled between the French | 
ministers and the French assembly. Lord Pal- 
merston is entitled to invoke the benefit of that 


was peculiarly imperative on the foreign ministers 
in London to pay this customary compliment to the 
confidential servants of the crown. ‘The ministers 
of those powers most directly connected with 
Greece did, however, think themselves bound to 
abstain, even on such an occasion, from partaking 
of the insidious hospitalities of Carlton gardens ; 
for they could not but feel that, whatever might 
be the courtesy extended to themselves, the pomp 
of a feast and the polish of a saloon cannot efface 
the recollection of acts consummated elsewhere by 
violence and duplicity. Such is the present disa- 
greeable aspect of this affair; but a few hours 
will probably bring us the results of the debate 
upon it in the French Assembly; and a few days 
will show whether M. Drouyn de Lhuys is to re- 
sume the functions he has hitherto fulfilled with 
so much ability at the court of England. At 
present it can hardly be said that our relations 
with these powers are not partially interrupted, if 
not more seriously impaired; and although the 





agreement as far as it goes; but then he must, in 
common consistency and fairness, give way to the | 
demand of the French government for the fulfil- | 


dissension is, we hope, less grave than it was at 
one moment supposed to be, the ulterior conse- 
quences of the violence done to Greece are not yet 


ment of the convention in its other terms, which are | dispelled. 


more favorable to Greece. 
The position of Russia on this question is less 
advanced than that of France, but it cannot be for- 
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From the Spectator, Feb. 23. 
Tue reprints of this week are not so numerous as they 





gotten that Russia rested her non-interference on 
the acceptance of the good offices of France—that 
she formally declared, in a note of unwonted force, | 
that her future relations with Great Britain would | 
be regulated by the issue of this affair—and that 
the emperor in person had given the Greek envoy | 
positive reason to rely on the support of his cab- | 
inet if these claims were pushed to extremity. | 
On all these points the expectations of an amicable | 
adjustment, which the Russian government would 
doubtless have preferred, have been disappointed. 
Not only was payment extorted by force, but that 
feree was employed for the second time in direct 
defiance of the efforts and remonstrances of the 
rest of Europe. It therefore becomes a matter of 
more than common importance to ascertain how 
the blow is received which it seems to have been 
Lord Palmerston’s intention to give. 

One cirenmstance has already occurred to guide 
us to an opinion on this subject, and that is an 
incident of uncommon significance. It appears 
by the Court Circular of yesterday, which records 
with its usua! minuteness the entertainments of 
state given by her majesty’s ministers in honor of 
the royal birthday, that Viscount Palmerston did 
not number among his guests on that occasion 
either the Russian minister, the Bavarian minister, 
or any member of the French embassy. Indeed, 
of the principal European powers, Prussia alone 
was represented by her minister on this occasion. 
It is impossible that the diplomatic representatives 
of these states can have intended to offer the 
slightest mark of disrespect to the illustrious per- 
sonage in whose honor this banquet was given 
according to annual custom; and as no drawing- 


have been since Christmas; but they have some mark 
about them. First and foremost is a new edition of the 
single volume, ‘‘ Wealth of Nations,” as edited by M’Cul- 
och ; with the introduction and many of the notes re- 
written or amended. For convenient use, this volume is 
the book for the economical student. The notes give him 
the modern theories of political economists, and correct 
the mistakes or alleged mistakes of Adam Smith, accord- 
ing to the views of the new school. The text gives him 
what he cannot get anywhere else: an intuitive sagacity, 
which went at once to the bx core of its subject ; prac- 
tical apprehension, which allowed for the operation of 
numerous secondary causes in disturbing the action of the 
‘essential property; a knowledge which embraced 
many and opposite UP a of human learning, from the 
statistics of trade and the practices of tide-waiters up to 
the theory of man’s moral sentiments, and to their action 
as exhibited in history and poetry. M. Guizot’s essay 
on the “‘ Causes of the Success of the English Revolution 
of the Seventeenth Century,” is a shilling reprint of the 
edition reviewed a fortnight ago, issued to meet another 
translation at the same price. Mrs. Austin, who, it ap- 
pears, is the translator under the superintendence of M. 
Guizot, has contributed an angry preface against cheap 
translators and translations. The question has its diffi- 
cuities ; and she may perhaps rest satisfied, if not easy, 
under the fact that she is not the first and will not be the 
last to encounter this kind of competition. Mary Howitt 
felt it in her translations of Frederica Bremer, and Mr. 
Howitt wrote an angry reclamation upon the subject. 
Samuel Johnson suffered by a more direct competition in 
the outset of his career. If the particular subject were 
worth so much anger, it would have been worth while to 
delay the publication of the French edition for a brief 
space. ‘* The Poetry and Poets of Britain” is the reissue, 
in a handsome form and with a new title-page, of a book 
we gave an account of last autumn. 


The Poetry and Poets of Britain, from Chaucer to 
Tennyson ; with Biographical Sketches, and a 
rapid View of the Characteristic Attributes of 
each. By Daniel Serymgeour- Preceded by 
an Introductory Essay on the Origin and Progress 
of English Poetical Literature. 


On the Causes of the Success of the English Revolu- 
tion, 1640-1688. By M. Guizot. Translated 





room could take place this year on the birthday, it 





by Mrs. Austin. 
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Prosrectvs.—This serk is conducted in the spirit of 
~ittell’s Museum of Foreign Literature, (which was favor- 
ably received by the public for twenty years,) but as it is 
twice as large, and appears so often, we not only give 
spirit and freshness to it by many things which were 
excluded by a month’s delay, but while thus omenting our 
scope and gathering a greater and more attractive variety 
are able so to increase the solid and substantial ne oO 
our literary, historical, and political harvest, as fully to 
satisfy the wants of the American reader. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the pe 
Quarterly, and other Reviews ; aad Blackwood’s noble 
criticisms on Poetry, his keen political Commentaries 
highly wrought Tales, and vivid descriptions of rural and 
mountain Scenery ; and the contributions to Literature, 
History, and Common Life, by the sagacious 
the —— Examiner, the judicious 
busy and industrious Literary Gazette, the sensible and 
comprehensive Britannia, the sober and table Chris- 
tian Observer; these are intermixed with the Mili 
and Naval reminiscences of the United Service, and wit 
< best — = the a aa sony, 

aser’s, Tait’s, Ainsworth’s, s ing Mag- 
azines, and of Chambers’ admirable Sours We do not 
consider it beneath our dignity to borrow wit and wisdom 
from Punch; and, when we think it good enough, make 
use of the thunder of The Times. We shall increase our 
variety by importations from the continent of Europe, and 
from the new growth of the British colonies. 

The steamship has brought Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
into our neighborhood ; and will greatly multiply our con- 
nections, as Merchants, Travellers, and Politicians, with 
all parts of the world; so that much more than ever it 


Terms.—The Livine Acz is published every Satur- 


day, by E. Lirrert & Co., corner of Tremont and Brom- 
e 


sts., Boston ; Price 12} cents a number, or six dollars 
a year in advance. Remittances for any period will be 
thankfully received and eg my attended to. Tro 
iusure regularity in mailing the work, orders should be 
addressed to the office of publication, as above. 
‘ a, paying a year in advance, will be supplied as 
ollows .— 


Four copies for oe «2 «2. a 
Nme “* « ° . $40 00. 
Twelve “ ‘ + 850 00. 





Complete sets, in twenty-four volumes, to the end of 
March, 1850, handsomely bound, packed in neat boxes, 
and delivered in all the principal cities, free of expense of 
freight, are for sale at forty-eight dollars. 

Any volume may be had separately at two dollars, 
bound, or a do}lar and a half in numbers. 

Any wumber may be had for 124 cents; and it may 
be worth while for subscribers or purchasers to complete 
any broken volumes they may have, and thus greatly 
enhance their value. 





Binding.—We bind the work in a uniform, strong, and 
good style ; and where customers bring their numbers in 
good order, can generally give them bound volumes in 
exchange without any delay. The price of the binding 
is 50 cents a volume. As they are always bound to one 
pene there will be no difficulty in matching the future 
volumes. 


now pecomes every inie:ligent American to be informes 
of the condition and changes of foreign countries. Ana 
this not only because of their nearer connection with our. 
selves, but because the nations seem to be hastening. 
through a me process of change, to some new state 
things, which the merely political prophet cannot comoute 
or foresee. 
Geographical Discoveries, the progress of Colonizat' - 
(which is extending over the whole world,) and Vo a¢:18 
= he Ly be = rome A ~~ select fly 
, in general, we s systematically v 
uaint our readers with the great department of Foreign 
airs, without entirely neglecting our own. 
While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable to 
all who wish to keep themselves of the rapid 
progress of the movement—to Statesmen, Divines, Law- 
ers, and Physicians—to men of business and men of 
eisure—it is still a stronger object to make it attractive 
and useful to their Wives and Chi We believe that 
we can thus do some good in ou. day and generation ; 
and hope to make the work indispensable in well- 
informed family. We poy meng come because in this 
day of cheap literature it is not possible to guard against 
the influx of what is bad in taste and vicious in morals 
in any other way than by furnishing a sufficient supply of 
a healthy character. The mental and moral appetite 


must be gratified. 

We hope that, by “ wi: ing the wheat from the 
chaff,” by providing abundantly for the imagination, and 
y a large collection of Biography, Voyages, and Travels, 

istory, and more solid matter, we may produce a work 
which shall be pular, while at the same time it will 
aspire to raise the s 





*rd of public taste. 


cres.—We are desirous of making arrangemenw 
ina rs of North America, for increasing the circula- 
tion of this work—and for doing this a liberal commission 
| will be allowed to gentlemen who will interest themselven 
in the business. And we will gladly correspond on this 
subject with any agent who will send us undoubted refer- 
ences. 


Postage.--When sent with the cover on, the Living 
Age consists of three sheets, and is rated as a pamphlet, 
at 44 cents. But when sent without the cover, it comes 
within the definition of a newspaper given in the law, 
_and cannot legally pe a with more than newspaper 
| postage, (14 cts.) We add the definition alluded to :— 

_ A newspaper 1s “any printed publication, issued in 

numbers, consisting of not more than two sheets, and 
| published at short, stated intervals of not more than ona 
| month, conveying intelligence of passing events.” 








Monthly parts.—For such as prefer it in that form, the 
Living Age is put up in monthly parts, containing four cr 
five ome numbers. In this shape it shows to great 
| advantage in comparison with other works, contaming ts: 
each part double the matter of any of the quarterlies. 
But we recommend the weekly numbers as fresher and 
fuller of life. Postage on the monthly parts is about 14 
cents. The rolumes are published quarterly, each volume 
containing as much matter as a quarterly review gives in 


| eighteen months. 
E. LITTELL & CO., Bosrox, 








WasninerTon, 27 Dec. 1845. 


Or all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and science which abound in Europe and in this country, this 


has appeared 
language, but this, by it» num nse extent and com 
expansion of the present age. 


to me the most useful. It contains indeed the ——— only of the current literature of the Engtis* 


iture of the human mind in the utmoes! 
a J Q ADAMS 








